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ABSTRACT 

This study investigated: (1) the use of financial 
incentives as a method of initiating and naintaining the day care 
mother's involvenent in a parent education progran; and (2) the 
influence of financial incentives on the guality of mother-child 
interaction and the child ^s self concept. The Parents Are Teachers 
Too Program (PTT) vas offered for 12 weekly sessions at six day care 
centers in different Michigan cities. Three incentive conditions were 
operating: Incentive 1 paid a $5 stipend to each mother for each 
meeting attended; Incentive 2 provided babysitting and transportation 
for each meeting attended; and Incentive 3 provided no incentive 
other th&n the program itself. The principal dependent measure was 
maternal attendance at PTT sessions. Child self-esteem and the 
quality of mother-child interaction were also measured. Results 
indicated that (1) There was significantly more attendance in 
incentive conditions 1 and "*; (2) incentive 1 initiated and 
maintained more attendance than Incentive 2; (3) there was 
significant positive: change in child self concept in all conditions; 
(U) Children evidenced greater positive change in self concept in 
Incentive 3; and (f) No significant changes on mother-child 
interaction meafires were evidenced based on incentives or 
attendance. (Author/SDH) 
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U;7ttltU\L INVOLVIMXMT XM ATkY GAiBi 
A COltPARXSOM or XMCBNTXVK3 

Robert Boser 
Judith Kulpsrs 
Anna Cunnlnghfln 
Mary Andratii 

Uichlgan Stata Unlvaralty 

The Po rants />ra Taachari Too Program (PTT) waa o££erad at 8l» 
day care eontara in dlffarent eltlaa under three incentive condi- 
tions: Incentive 1| $5 stipend for each meeting attended; 
Incentive 2, bobysittins and transportation Hor each meeting 
attended; Incentive 3) no additional incentivo other than the 
program itaelt*. Eenh program consisted o£ 12 ueekly tx«o-hour 
sessions implemented by the Oey Caro Center Staff. 

The mujor goelo o£ the study werot (1) to determine if the 
use of financicl incentivoa is an effective method of initiating 
and maintaining the day care mother's involvement in a parent 
education program (?TT); and (2) to determine if the use of 
financial incentiveo influences the quality of wothor-child inter- 
action and the cliild'a self-concept. 

The principal dependent measure waa maternol attendance at 
PTT sessions analy:iiQd in a 3 x 2 nested desicn through multivariate 
analysis of varianco. The secondary measures xjere child aelf-ooteem 
ag measured by the Brovm IDS Self Concept Roforonts Teat and quality 
of mother-child interaction aa aoseooed by the Hess and Shiptnan Toy 
Sort Task. The analyoeo of theae variabloa utilized a 3 x 2 nested 
design with a multivariate analysis of covariance. 



RttultMt 

<l) V^^tp tlanifleantly taort attandoneo in tha ftmneUl 
Inoaiitlva condtclona (Xnoantlvo 1 and 2) than In tha no 
incanctva condition (Xncontlva 3). 

(2) Uora attandanea Inltlatad ao mil aa iualnti.inad by 
thi $5 Ineuntlva ovair tha babysitting and tranaportatlon 
Incentive, and by tha babyalttlng and tranaportatlon 
Incentive over the no Incentive condition* 

(3) There i;ao significant positive chanso In child 
8Ql£-concopt for the children whose mothera attended 
the PTT Prosron in all conditions* 

(4) Children In centers asolgnad no financial Incentives 
evidenced Greater poaltlve change in self-concept than 
children in centers assigned financial Incentives* 

(5) No 8i3ni£icant chengoo on mother-child interaction 
mcaoureQ uere evidenced based on incentives or on 
attondflnce* 



TUio la tht finil ropotrf: oil « project btgun in i:72 doalgnod 
to anulytjo tho offoot oi flncnciel Incentivea on th« otttndince of 
nothara oc parent aduootlon pi'osraoia at day cara cantata* Tha 
reaearch \m aupportad by tlia Chlldron'.a Buroaui Of£ica of Child 
DevQlopaent Grant MD-CB-2^>3« Zt v;aa begun In reoponsa to tha 
obvious need to facllltata tiia Intoractlon batween parent and day 
care center and between parent iind child* Many people partici- 
pated in varlouo stages of tha project* l?e vmuld like to acknm^l- 
edQQ their essential rolou in the study. Anne Stevenson \ma 
involved in the initial develo^.-.^ent of the project. 

RssQsrch assistants CcvoUnn Brown and Tito Reyes troined 
and supervised tho day care center personnel in presenting the 
Pn rents are Teachers Too (?TT) prograra* Judy Herrbach acsisted 
them ill the preparation of ..latoricls for the taothero. Research 
asfliJtanta Pcul Luho and Konnoth Sperber had the principal respon- 
sibility for testing the children and mothers* Thoy vere assisted 
by FlKiQ Vose, Sue Borisor, Dobbie Hubbell end Carole Cuijr.}inss. 

Tha Data Unit of tho Ccllece of Human Ecology gave eutcnsive 
assiotance in tho preparation, analysis and interpretation of 
data. Jc Lynn Cunninghaia, aocictant director of the Institute 
for F:uily and Child Study during 1972-73 and research assistants 
Vcrda Gchaifley and Judy Pfoff guided the project in its initial 
data reduction phase. 

Those who v;ork.ed on procoGoirg rax7 data and coding incl ided 
Sflly Trapp, Debbie Nonaan and Dorothy Nichols. Gayle Sv;anbock 



koypunohtd the data and aidod in the artiatie devolopnont ot tha 
laoaona. Allca Lucaa and Cynthia Zlnn alons with tho antlrt 
ata£f of tha Znatltuta for Fr ily and Child Study provided numer- 
ous clerical and support functions* 

t)d Tfould also IlUe to extend our sincere appreciation to 
the famlUoo who participated In the atudy, as well aa the day 
cure center teachers and tholr support staff. V?lthout their 
able contrlbutlono and support the project could not hove pro- 
ceeded* 

Robert P. Bogor 
Judith Kulpers 
Anno C* Cunningham 
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ZmitODIICTXOM 



Tht eurrtnt •■phatlt on quality day eara planning Involvaa a 
coomltoMnt to Mating tha davalopnantal naadi of tha ohild* Ona of 
thaaa basic naadt for poaitiva davalopatnt ii a wan and raipontiva 
ralationship batwaan tha mothar and tha child* Whan a child io taken 
from hone (or ramalnt at homa without loving cara from somaona ha 
trust!) , raioarch luggaata ha nay davalop mtntal and amotional problami 
which affect hii learning, motivation, and behavior* John Bowlby 
reporte that in the Weatarn world the eonmoneit diaturbaneas of attach- 
ment are the results of too little mothering coming from a succession 
of different people (Bowlby, 1969)* Similarly, L. J. Yarrow reports 
that "besides the retardation of development caused through emotional 
facifdrs, maturation in adjustment is markedly slowed by deprivation of 
sensory, social and affective stimulation when a child cannot be with 
his mother" (Yarrow, 196/^; p. 127). 

Juxtaposed against these developmental problems of the child are 
the current economic realities of families in the United States. 
Keyserllng states that "in three and three-quarter million families 
with two parents and preschool children, the mothers are in the labor 
force. About 407* of these families would have Incomes of less than 
$7,000 a year without the mothers' earnings. «About 630,000 employed 
mothers of children under the age of six are widowed, separated, or 
divorced. Their earnings are essential to the maintenance of their 
families, and spell the difference between independence and welfare 
assistance" (Keyserling, 1973; p. 4). 



Xa ratpoMt to tht tvldtnt Mtd of faallltti •tpoeltlly thott 
in vhleh tht Mthtr outt work, the OGD • OiO Doy Cart Workshop of 
1S70 iupporttd t rtelprottl rtUtlonihlp bttvttn tht day eart proiraa 
and tht f rally. In 1972 tht Antri,o«n Orthopiyehlatrle Study Group on 
Mintal Htalth Atpteti of Day Cart chargtd that day cart atrvleta 
organlktd to eentrlbutt to aatntal htalth mutt oonaidtr modtla for 
Inttrrelatlng fanlly and day cart bated on tht eonctpt of an txttndtd 
family and Impltatnted by aupport.pf family reaourota. Indttd, tht 
dtvtlopmtntal approach advocated atrtngthtna tht partnt'a rolt rathtr 
than shifting tht rtiponslblllty to loclety. 

Ftdtrally llctnatd day cart otnttra must, as a rtqulrtatnt, 
provide for some mode of psrent psrtlelpstlon. In practlet, many 
centtti havt difficulty doing this, perhsps due to the unconscious 
"unlinking** mechaniim, well documonted in Caplan (1961), which may 
take place as the mother deposits her child - and delegates her respon 
slbilieies • St the center. 

The day care center serving working mothers, then, may find it 
has a mandate to complement the family, but that parents are buay 
and tired and frequently uninterested in collaboration with the center 
even for the good of their children. This research addresses itself 
to this problem. 

Purpose of the Study 

The study had two major goals. The first was to examine the 
effect of financial incentives on the amount of the day care mother's 
involvement in an organized parent program. The second was to examine 
changes in the quality of mother-child interaction and self-esteem of 



tht ehlldrtn ovtr tht ptrlod of tht Inotntlvt-netlvattd partnt 
pregrtBt 

Obiictlvi 

Tht apaclfle objaotlvM wtrat 

«• to dtttnlnt If tht utt of flnanelal ineontlvoa it an affactlva 
mathod of initiating and malntalnlni tha day cara mothar*a 
InvolvtMnt in a parant-aduoation progran. 

b. to dtttrnina if tha uta of financial incontivaa influancaa 

tht quality of mothtr-child inttraction and tha child *a 
atlf-conctptt 

Inctntivta 

Financial inctntivta in tht form of atrvlcta at wall at dlract 
monatary ramuntratlon wtrt dttatd appropriatt. Tha Inctntivt labtltd 
"Inctntivt 1" waa tht proviiion of flvt dollara to mothtra for tach 
matting attended. This was intandad to cover tht coata of babyaitting 
and tranaportation which aha incurred. The atcond incentive » "Incentive 
2," was to offer transportation to and from the meeting to all mothers 
and their children and babysitting at the time of the meeting at the 
center facility. The third condition, interpreted aa a control, 
involved no financial incentive for attendance at the parent program. 
Two centers were randomly assigned to each incentive condition. 



fftgintt Af Taachari Too 

Tht "Pt*.'onti Art TttchoM Too" (PTT) c^rrlculum (1969, 1971) uitd 
In this projoet It t davtlopMntal eurrleulum nodult for Inoroatlnt 
positive parant-child, parant-taachar, and parant-school intaraction 
(saa Appandix B £or daaeription and aanpla laaaon), Xt was davalopad 
by Judith Ruipars and Robert P. Bogar in ^968-65 and successfully 
f iald-tast4d with an ongoing Head Start Program in Michigan. To serve 
the needs of this research the curriculum vaa slightly adapted for use 
vith day care centera* 

The PTT curriculum is a most appropriate form of parent parti- 
cipation for use in day care centers. The primary aim and appeal of 
these lessons is their provision for the mother of a vehicle for 
positive interactlona with her child. She learns specific techniques 
to extend the educational content of her child's daily activity. 
The child's teacher provides the information for the mother In a 
care u:iy designed process emphasising teacher-mother colleglallty. 
The lessons are designed to enhance the language and perceptual -motor 
skills of the child at the child centers. Follo\7lng the sessions with 
the teacher the parent teaches her child the lesson at home with the 
help of appropriate, Inexpensive aids she has constructed as a part 
of the parent education meetings. 

Sutmnaty 

This research compares the effects of providing a parent education 
program (In this case the PTT) at urban day care centers with and without 
supplementary financial incentives. One Incentive Involved the provision 




of a flvt-dollar 8tii>end par partnt Rwiatins atttndtd; a tacond providad 
the opportunity for babysitting and traniporfcatlon for aat:h naotlnt 
attandad; tha control condition Involved tha program with no financial 
Incentlva* Six day caro cantors from six southern Michigan coanunltlaa 
were Involved and were randomly assigned to tha three Incentlva groupa. 
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kevib:/ of th'.: literature 



Currant research undcrucova.': the critical Importance of parent 
involvenent in early childhood programs* The rationale behind thia 
emphasis ic based on both empirical and theoretical aupport (e.g., 
Boger, Kuipors and Beery, 196S; Gordon, 1969; Gordon, 1972; 
Levenctein, 1971; Weikart and Lonbie, 1969). 

In reference to day care programs Bronfenbrenner states: 

The purpose (of day care) is not Just to free the 
parents for other activity or to serve manpower 
requirements. Since oo many of the experiences 
that are critical for a child's development involve 
his parents, the primary focus of any effective day. 
care program must be the individual child and his 
family (Bronfenbrenner et al^. , 1970). 

The difficulty, however, cones in putting this rhetoric into 
operation. Currently, the uotivatlng force behind child care would 
appear to be more concerned with meeting the needs of the mother than 
those of the child. Despite great interest in and need for parental 
Involvement in day care, the najority of programs have had neither 
the financial nor the human resources required to ensure parent 
participation. Emphasis has been on appealing for parent parti- 
cipation In a variety of ways v^ith sporadic success i.e., Head Start, 
Title I projects. 

It la readily agreed that the day care center should -jrovide a 
program that meets the developmental needs of young children. The 
amount and quality of mother-child interaction are the nost critical 
needs the child experiences (Blooia, 1964; Kagan and Hogs, 1962; Olmsted 



& Jester, 1C72; Schaefer, 1970; IJhite, 1972.) Day care programs, therefore. 
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r«ln€orc«in«nt wtM provided for th« raothert. Hotnt visits provldtd tht 
profesilonal help In meeting the needs of both the Infent and the mother 
ee well es corrective feedback on the principles of teaching presented 
In the meetings. Subjective evaluation of the first year's results 
suggest these programs aid In fostering dignity and positive self-concept 
In the mother Involved and can be an effective method of preventing 
learning deficits in children. 

The Parents Are Teachers Too Program (PTE) was first field-tested 
in 1565 in a rural Northern Michigan School district (Boger, Kuiiiera & 3eery^ 
1969). The purpose of the study was to determine the effectivness of 
a parent-as- change-agent model in an ongoing experimental Head Start 
Program. The program involved a home language-intervention program 
in which mothers worked with Head Start children using curriculum 
materials developed in teacher-directed workshops. The study incor- 
porated a pre- and posttesting design to ascertain the effects of the 
short-term parent training as reflected in linguistic, intellectual, 
and self-concept performance of the children. Results supported the 
following conclusions: 

1. Children whose parents participate in language training 
programs, specifically designed to help them increase 
interactions with their children in the home, increase 
in language skills. 

2. Children whose mothers interact with them both personally 
and specifically develop a more positive self-perception 
as well as a more positive perception of their mother's 

view of them than Head Start children without such supplements. 
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3. Mothers who participate In a specif lo Unguago training 
program increase their own verbal and linguistic skills 
and generally Improve the learning quality o£ their Inter** 
actions with their children as a function of such training 
effort. 

4. Children whose mothers participate In a specific parent- 
education program such as language training perform better 
on general Intellectual tasks than children whose mothers 
participate In a general workshop or no treatment. 

Gordon (1968) reports the effective use of paraprofesslonals In . 
training mothers and Infants In the home. Two control8--a group 
receiving visits without training procedures and a group receiving 
no visits or t raining* -x^e re implemented with Infants from three months 
to one year In age. Results of tests at the age of one Indicated that 
Infanta In the experimental group excelled Infants In both control 
groups on tasks from the training series as well as relevant dimensions 
of a developmental scale. The placebo and pure control groups did not 
differ significantly from each other on these tests. Since this time 
the Florida Program has increased activity around five levels of parent 
involvement: (1) audience, bystander observer, (2) teacher of the 
child, (3) volunteer, (4) trained worker, and (5) participants in 
decision making, especially through advisory board membership (Gordon, 
1970, pp. 27-28). 

Dunham (1968) in Project ICnow-How at Florida State University 
involved mothers as assistants in a class program using a center for 
preschool training for ages one to six. The mothers are employed at 



th« cttnter and th« focus of their training is on *'hoiMinaking skills" 
which provide more attention and stimulation for their children. 

Leler (1967) has implemented an enriched preschool curriculum 
for socially disadvantaged children and involved parents in a weekly 
participation-education program to determine whether the child's 
language and intellectual skills are improved over children only 
minimally involved. 

Schaefer's (1965) tutorial studies involved children from 
fifteen months to three years in a daily home visitation program 
in which college students were trained to emphasize verbal stiou* 
lation of the child. These results indicate that tutoring does 
make a significant difference in early verbal development in spite 
of repeated observations of extreme deprivation in the homes. 

The work at the CARGEE Center at Peabody College is one of the 
more extensive current parent programs. Three treatment groups 
involving only four-year-olds were included in this project. Maximum 
inpact includes both mother and child in a preschool program. A 
curriculum group includes the more traditional child-only program. 
A third group is a home visitor program in which mother and child 
are trained, with the mother participating in a follow-up during 
the week. DARCEE programs include in-service training for partici- 
pating mothers, training methods for more effective motherhood, as 
well as training in classroom responsibilities. Results indicate 
that mothers can be trained, that the training enhances their 
self-concept and their ability to mobilize themselves to make changes 
in family life. In addition there is considerable evidence of 



diffusion— both to siblings and to fritnds and neighbors (including 
tha control groups.!)* Thasa rasults indicate that, aaaiatad by 
affective training and a good role nodel in the teacher, the mothers 
are more eager to assume an active role in their children's develop* 
ment. 

Karnes (1968) working with socially disadvantaged mothers and 
children, investigated the effects of a short-term training program 
for mothers as reflected in the intellectual and linguistic develop- 
ment of their children. Fifteen pairs of disadvantaged preschool 
children were matched on appropriate variables. Neither experi- 
mental nor control subjects were enrolled In a preschool, nor were 
control mothers enrolled In a training program. During a weekly 
two-hour period, mothers of the experimental children made instruc- 
tional materials and learned methods for using them with their 
children in the home. Children of mothers involved in the training 
program manifested significantly greater gains than the control 
children on measured intelligence and language skills. 

Loveless and Kelly (1968), in conjunction with the University 
of Hawaii Head Start Evaluation and Research Center, have developed 
a highly structured sequential language curriculum for the preschool 
child, Doris Crowell directs a parent program concurrently. 
Parents are presented with the structured materials and techniques 
to foster the child's language development In the home. 

Both Welkart and Levensteln are Involved with programs in which 
professionals have visited homes to train the mother in child stim- 
ulation with four-year-old children. Results indicate that mothers 
can be aided in this role. 
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In a recent articla Levenstein reports the replication o£ the 
Mother- Child Hone Program in four eastern cities with low-incone 
families. Cognitive gains vera attained by the children partici- 
pating in this "mother-involved" program commensurate with gains 
obtained in the early laboratory studies. At the end of the one-year 
replication program, thirty-seven preschoolers in four replication 
programs were found to have made a combined mean general I.Q. gain 
of 16.3 points (posttest I.Q., 106,0) and a verbal I.Q. gain of 
10.3 points. This compares to the model program gains of 17.5 points. 
The lack of appreciable differences provided confirmation of the 
Model Program's effectiveness (Lavenstein, 1973). 

Concerns which are emphasized repeatedly in these reports 
include the child behaviors that mothers reward or do not reward. 
It is clear some children were most often rewarded for passivity 
and received little positive reinforcement for language and assertive 
behavior. The parent programs, then, encouraged the mother to func- 
tion with positive reinforcement of verbal behavior and with inter- 
action which adds information, encourages reflection and a variety 
of responses through request and response. These are emphasized in 
contrast to restricted language interactloa found before the parent 
education programs were implemented. 

The variety of studies reported indicate that early language 
deprivation, including Inadequate home language and control methods 
for verbal and cognitive skill development, is a critical deficiency. 
Training programs show that, given a qualified program, children can 
be educated in either group or homo settings. In addition, efforts 
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to utt fnothert In both hone and group itttlngs to iitsitt in groups and/or 
apply naw mathodi at hona hava shown eonslderabla promlst. 

Usa of Incantlvas 

The most «££actlve motivation for the mother's involvement in day 
care programa is her concern for her child's cognitive growth (Hess 
at, al. , 1971). A deep and continuing concern for her child is the key 
to recruiting a mother's commitment to participate in the day care 
progrem. 

The relationship of the mother to the day care center, however, 
is inherently different from her relationship to other child develop- 
ment efforts such as Head Start. Mothers send their children to Head 
Start programs primarily to meet the educational needs of the child . 
In contrast, mothers may send their children to day care programs 
primarily to meet the needs of the mother (i.e., to release the mother 
from child care duties during her working hours). 

Many mothers who place their children in day care centers will 
be under Intense psycho-social pressure due to the financial limita- 
tions of poverty; the mother may view the dey care center as a more 
effective teacher and soclalizer of her young child than herself. 
A consequence of this pressure may cause the mother to seek release 
or to "unlink" herself from the additional concerns of child-rearing 
responsibilities. This unlinking mechanism has been well documented 
in mental health literature Xcaplan, 1961). Therefore, parent involve- 
ment becomes a necessity. 

In order to be successful, parent programs should involve the 
majority of parents in acquiring strategies, understandings, and 
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attitudes ustful to thtm In thtir role. Pirtnta autt partlelpate 
ictlvaly, frequently, end contlnuouily. A mijor problen for Head 
Start and now Day Care la to maintain conslatent Involveneut of the 
parents in the program activities. 

Bauch, et al_. . (1973) while Investigating faetora which Influence 
parental participation In early childhood programs at Head Start 
centers, found the most Important explanatory variable to be center 
size (small centers have larger participation). Other contributing 
factors were the availability and delivery of services such as baby- 
sitting and transportation and the purpose of the parental participa- 
tion (an educational program is more appealing than a call to 
participate by aiding the lunch-service program). The reseerch, 
however, did not compare these "incentives" to psrental psrtlcipetion 
through systematic experimentation. 

In a recent overview of programs for disadvantaged parents 
(Ghilman, 1973), the usefulness of supportive services to parents 
such as babysitting during the time of parental programs at centers 
was considered, but different types of services had not been compared, 
nor were monetary incentives even mentioned as possible factors 
influencing parental participation. 

In summary, procedures for increasing parental Involvement call 
for providing extra services that may facilitate participationt 
arranging home visits, scheduling conferences, providing babysitting 
and transportation, enlisting aid of enthusiastic parents, and demon- 
strating friendship and Interest. Interestingly, no study that dealt 
primarily and systematically with the development and distribution of 
Incentives for parental involvement was found in the literature. 
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Oni might eoreUdt that rtiaaroh that axamlnaa davalopnane of 
motivational ineantivaa hacaaaary to initiata and maintain tha parti- 
cipation of tha mothar in a day oara parant progtam ia of utmoat 
importanca* 

Thla projaet axaminad tha affacta of thvaa diffaronc incantiva 
nodala on tha initiation and naintananca of mothar involvamant in 
har child 'a day cara parant program* 



CKAPI'ER nX 
IMPLEMENTATION AND PROCEDURES 

* 

Sample Selection s 

Six day cam centers were aelected for participation in the 
project through the following procesn: the ten largeat cltlea 
within an approximately seventy mile radius of the Michigan State 
University cnmpim and at leasi twenty miles distant from each other 
were Identified. Six of these cities were randomly selected for 
Inclunion in the fiCudy. Federally licensed centers within these 
cities eligible to enroll ADC tnothetb were then identified. Centers 
which had less than 25 or more than 60 full**tlme children enrolled 
were dropped from considerac ion. Final selection was made randomly 
from the remaining day care ctiaters whose directors had indicated 
a willlngnejfis to p.irtliUpate in the project. 

Figure J«i shows the j>eoKraphical locations of the final sample 
of cunters. Furtl.or description of the centers is provided in 
Appendix C. 



'■••jr.'. RB "1.1 
o( Rny C«r« C«nt«ri wUhin laayU 




i)tiKc'rlptlon o £ famlXios wlt:h children attendin g the centers in the sample : 

Tables 3.1 throup.h 3.15 provide, demographic descriptions of the families 
comprising the centers' ciientole from before the PTT program until two 
months after it ended. For convenience, the data is grouped according to 
the varying financial Incentives that will be offered at the time of the 
PIT program. 
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Chlidr#n InitliitinA Atiaiidunc* at Day Cara Caniara 
by Timo Pei'ioda 
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Tables 3. J ar.d 3% 2 jutsent evidence of the turnover race at each 
center t Centers 1 and 6 present the greatest contrast. Center 6 closed 
durJvg the tln\e period tn w'lich posttesting occurreit, however, it can 
be seen that this center did not hava a large turnover previous to this* 
Center 1 contained a large number of children who tt->rmlnated attendance 
durln}> aad after prc^cust lnj> . Thtse c^hildren, primarily black, left the 
center at tho time thii dltin:Lar, alsi) lilack, wa*^» replaced by a new white 
dirtM:t.or, Center 6 ouAy Icv^^r oac L^ild during tlie time from pretesting 
until the center closed (about Hovcn months) • All ce'iter.s show a rise 
in actendancL^ 4--6 montiui prior tc i\\ti pTT. This includes the mouth of 
September, the natural HUart of a new year after a sumjncrVs vacation* 
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Q Data available fox 1\)0X i>f sample. 




Include«i mixed. 



Table 3.3 describes the centers^ composltloxi by sex and race of 
children in attendance. Nate that there are slightly more female 
children than male children in the sample. Alaoi Negro children out- 
number- white children three to two in the total sample. None of the 
centers are racially balanced; they are either predominantly black or 
predominantly white. Within each of the financial incentive conditions 
one center is predominantly white and one predominantly black* Both 
centers in the "no incentive" condition are predominantly black. 

Table 3.4 presents the number of children by age at the start of 
the PIT program. One can observe that most children were between the 
ages of 3 and 4. A somewhat smaller mode occurred between the ages 
of 4 and 5» Fewer children were under 3 or over 5. 
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Childr#n by Ordinnl Poeitlon In 9Milly 
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Table 3.3 Indicates that most of the children In the study are 
oldest chlldrent In fact} most are singletons (Table 3.6). 



TABLE 3.7 

Children in Day Care C£sut«rs by Average Ago at 
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^iasins data for 23 children. 



Table 3*7 indicates that Center 5 contained the youngest group of 
children at age of entering day care. The children there averaged 
three-and-one quarter years at the time they began attending at the 
center. Center 3 contained the oldest group of children at age of 
entering day care* These children averaged three and two-thirds months 
when they entered day care* However, this data is true only for the 
centers surveyed. The children may have attended other day care centers - 
or have had other forms of child care before entering the sample centers* 
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« 

Attendance patterns are further described in Table 3. 8* The only 
center with inore part-time than full-time attenders vaa Center 3. 
Centers 5 and 6 serve full-time children almost exclusively. Centers 
1, 2 and 4 have a small group of part-time children. Some of the part- 
time children are kindergarten children who spend the rest of each day 
at school* 
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The families In the day care sample were nearly evenly divided 
between ADC recipients and those that were not* The two centers within 
Incentive 2 are unusual In that both centers have very few families 
receiving ADC. Centers 1 and 5 have similarly large ADC populations 
(Table 3.9). 
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Faaillet by Marle^il Snatui 
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Includes ©arrted parent (uBually mother) with epouse not in lu>me. 



More families were headed by single parents than 2 parents* Centers 
A and 6 (B-T incentive) were again unique, both enrolling more children 
from intact families than single parent families (Table 3»10)* 

All centers enroll more children whose mothers work than not except 
Center 1, Of the mothers that do work» full-time employment outnumbers 
part-time work by at least 6 to 1. Center 6 deserves attention since 
all mothers work full time (Table 3 til)* 

More mothers hold clerical jobs than any other type of employments 
Of the 170 women working, nearly 1/4 of them hold professional or 
managerial positions (Table 3.12). 
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or variable hours. 
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Haternal Fjnployment by Type of Work 
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r.ata trijtt thti motliers who are known to be working, 70% of all motliers. 
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Since more than half of the familieB were headed by single parents 
(usually the mother), data were limited concerning the occupations of 
fathers. Of the 131 men for whom data were available, only 1055 of the 
fathers were not working, For those employed, nearly twice as many 
held blue collar Jobs as white collar (Table 3,13). 
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Data was available abcuiC f^ithera from about half the sHraple famllieiit 
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More than a third 6f tho mothers were currently enrolled as studenta 

I 

during the tim« of the PTT Program. Center 2 (no financial incentive) is 
unique in enrolling more children of srudemt mothers than non-student 
mothers. Indeo.d the ratio of students to non-studenta within incentive 3 
iK nearly equal. About half tho rnotiier-? in the centers offering the $5 
incentive are students i about 1/4 of tliosR In the centt-rs offering B-T 
were studying (.'I'able .1.14). 
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Whan moehart art dlvld«d Into 5 cattgorlM of tarminal education 
laval ona nay nota naarly aqual numbera of voaan who hava flnlohed 
high achool and who hava had aono collaga. Only about 12% of tha nothara 
did not flnieh high achool. A ainllar numbar had completed collaga or 
beyond. Also another 12Z had receivt^d occupatlonAl or profeaslonal 
training (Table 3.15). 
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Summary of deaorii>tlon or' ramilietu 
aimilaritles acrosa oentera; 

(1) Many single? parents, 

(2) Many families receiving ADCi 

(3) Equal enrollment a by 

i\) Moat children bev.wen?n aj^ea of 3 and 

(5) Most children are oldeut chili^ren iwu members of 
small-r>i?ied familici?, 

[O Most mcthers work, and i5o full Unu^. 

(7) Mothf»rf.« wore fnirly wf?ll. ^nluoHted. Only ubout i;?? 
V.aii not rinicUiL^l hir,h uohool, 

Dirt>renc;es across v^enxers: 

(L) Hone rucially b'ilanceMl. 

^.•) Centor in Incentive (Fwr) had more :^tabli>, rep.ulJir 
:ir. torulance than thofvo in -.vher Inchon t.ivo /^,roupiniTr. . 
However I Center b o.i.i>t^od ::a-ivc'ra3 nionthH5 ai'ter PTT ended • 

(0 Only Crncer ir.oetm.i vcO enrolled many part-lime 

iihi 1 iron, 

('t) ilnntern vary aon- din*': to tho .student, tuatuii of mothers. 
Only t.hH two contc^r:-; in "no-iricenu I vh^" c:ai.t2/wi*y had 

nearly as many r.t/adoin. moilierr. ai*> nonatudent not. hers. 



B« Measuremunt 

The baaic criterion measun? oi thu effect of f Inane Lai incwn- 
tlven upon a day cari^ contar mother* a attendance at the parent 
program was a record of each mother's attendance at tlin twelve- 
aeaalon PIT program. Concurrently records were kept of use of the 
Bcrvlcag of babyBltting and transportation at the appropriate 
child cure centers. 

The effect of each incentive model is further analyzed through 
meaaureH of mother'-chLld Interaction and child self-ustuem on a 
pre-poijt basis • Thewe variables and other atlitudinal studies of 
tho day care center mother which are raserved for subsequent analysis 
arc* aummarlzed in ialde 1*16» 

TABLE 3.1ft 

MfaHisii'mi-iil of Varl'ibl«h .»f Intp.rent i 
(Ind«pH»ili»r»L v*irlHble«i are lni*c»ni lv».* r re.apienl a I, 2 ami 3)** 



D«p«nUtnc varUbla meaNuicd 



Atteudar.cn at PTT 



«^i;ttllry of m(>th«r-i*Uilil 



nmttrnftl -ut ttudKB 
4im <>TnpKw2'k*i\t 



1 



'J- 
I 



Iiiy Soi l (IStjti) 



Ri -iwn IDS St U 



rimeCrt) of Data 
C«» I lection 



rou.Hirrc.*ni 



pre - puHt 



pro - pOf:t 



1 



ERLC 



M ^^r;\aJ I'v i 1 .lat ton 



Prr pr >i;r*iiu 



i ■.» » . 



nor aiuniy^nU In Initial r*fpoi L . 
"fie* iHc ttoa C ' notlm lixper imt:i:i 



pnsl 
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Brown IDS Self Concept Referenta Test 

The Brmm teat was designed to assess the self concept of young 
(four to 3lx-year-old) children uclng a photographic technique (see 
Appendl:;iO« The test attempts to measure the extent to which the child 
perceives himself, his mothori his teacher and his peers as seeing him 
positively or negatively. The mother and child perceptions were roost 
pertinent to this study so these Items were abstracted and administered. 

The setting of this structured test was a special room at each day 
care center. Test administration took approximately five minutes. 

Broun indicates that this teat minimises the extent to which 
psychological interpretation uuot be Imposed upon obtained responses 9 
maximii:es cotaparabillty o£ responses among children! as v;ell as tests 
directly the stability of reoponacs over a specified period of time. 

In the present study an internal reliability of .01 for mother 
scorec and .76 for child scoreo wa£3 achieved v;hen the Broun pretests 
were analysed by the Hoyt measure of internal consLstency. 

The Broun test had been atandardizcd in previous studies on 38 
four-year-old lov/er class H^igro subjects and 38 v/hite middle-class 
subjectG of the same age. Teot-retest reliability over three v;eeks 
x;as .76 for white Sjs and .71 for Hegro S^'s on the self referent. 

This tejt has also been usod by the Institute for Family and Child 
Study in previour. roGearch (Boger, Kuipers, Beery, 1969). 

The Heoc and Shipman Toy Sort 

The Hgo3 and Shipman iiotliar-Child Interaction teats evolved from a 
re:Joarch »)rojGct at the Univor;;ity of Cliicago Er.rly E'^^icstion Research 
Conter studying differences in DCternal teaching styles related to 
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children* a learning. The Toy Sort was used In thla study (see Appendix A), 
Mothers and children were brought to a special room In the local day care 
center where each mother was to teach the same educational game to her 
child. The teaching situations were structured so that Information to 
be conveyed to the child was constant for all subject 8 i but each mother 
was free to use any means or techniques she desired In attempting to 
convey It. The Interaction was audlotaped for later analysis. The child 
variables of especial Interest were learning ability, attention to mother , 
and quality of responses. The parent variables examined Included Inform- 
ingf motivating^ seeking feedback, reinforcement » specificity of directions 
and use of models. The Interaction was studied within a session of about 
ten to thirty minutes in duration* . 

The Toy Sort has been standardized on four-year-old children with 
their mothers > 82 boys and 81 girls. The Toy Sort evidences construct 
validity significant at the .01 level. Inter-rater reliability of 85% 
was reached in this study. The Institute for Family and Child Study at 
Michigan State University has used this test in previous research with 
preschool-aged children (Boger> Kuipers, Beery, 1969). 
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Desli^n of t^xperlment : 

The study employs a 3 x 2 nested design appropriate for 
studying the effect of financial Incentives on parental 
(primarily maternal) attendance at parent Involvement programs 
at da' care centers. .Three Incentive treatments were offered 
in connection with the PTT Parent Program. To assist in making 
comparisons and to appear fair to the parents involved, all 
families within a day care center received the same incentive. 
By randoih assignment, two centers received the five dollar incen- 
tive, and two received no financial incentive. The design is 
.^hown in Figure 3.2. 

Because centers were randomly assigned to treatment, differ-- 
ences between centers within incentives can be assumed to be due 
to random error and thus not confound the main effect of Incentiv 
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FIGURE 3.2 
DESIGN MATRIX 
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Three Incentive treatment models are being tested as to their effective-* 
ness in initiating and maintaining the Involvement of the working mother 
in a parent program designed to support the role of the mother as the 
primary teacher and sociallzer of her child: 
Incentive Treatment Model 1 

A. Encourages the mother to participate in the parent program 
on the basis of her concern for her role as the primary 
teacher and socializer of her child. 

B. Encourages the mother to participate in the parent program 
through financial remuneration in the form of a direct 
stipend of $5/meetlng to attend. 

Incentive Treatment: Model 2 

A. Encourages the mother to participate in the parent program 
on the basis of her concern for her role as the primary 
teacher and socializer of her child « 

B. Encourages the mother to participate in the parent program 
through provision of babysitting at the day care center 
during the parent meeting and transportation for mother 
(and children) to and from the center. 

Incentive Treatment Model 3 

A. Encourages the mother to participate in the parent program 
on the basis of her concern for her role as the primary 
teacher and socializer of her child. 

B. No financial incentive/meeting to attendt 
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Implementation procedures 

Two centers were randomly assigned to each of the three 
Incentive conditions which were compared as to their effective- 
ness in initiating and maintaining the involvement of the day 
care mother in a parent program (PTT) designed to support her role 
as the primary teacher and socializer of her child. Incentive 
treatment model one encouraged the mother to participate in the 
parent program on the basis of her concern for her role as the 
primary teacher and socializer of her child as well as encouraging 
her through provision of funds for attending the program - a five 
dollar stipend per meeting attended. Incentive treatment model two 
encouraged the mother to participate in the parent program on the 
basis of her concern for her role as the primary teacher and social- 
izer of her child as well a3 through the provision of babysitting 
and transportation services. Incentive treatment model three 
encouraged the mother to participate in tlie parent program solely 
on the basis of her concern for her tole as the. primary teacher and 
socializer of hor child. 

The -.Tionherfj who attended the parent program under Incentive 
Model One received the stipend in the form of a check mailed directly 
to their homes. In those cases in which the father or other adult 
family member attended the sessions, that adult received the incen- 
tive rather than the mother. If twu adults wtirc present representing 
a family, only one adult received the five dollar stipend. 

Those adults attending the parent program under Incentive Model 
Two had merely to bring their children to the mtieting to rocoive the 
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babysitting at the center • If the mothers ilcalred transportation 
for themselves and for their children, they notified the VTT 
teacher and the transportation was arranged. 

All three incentive groups were treated as follows: 
1» Each group of mothers met in twelve, weekly two-hour 
sessions with the FTT teacher (who was the local day 
care c*inter dlrf>ctor or head teachc^r) and witi\ one 
aide who assiatcU with the present-it. ion ot the program. 

2. Clciiises ran concurrently across ccnct^r.s."^ 

3. Training and instruction were provided weekly by two 
prof es:5ional ;5taf t* members of the lusi It ure for Family 
and ChLld Study, These staff mt^ubers, axper itmced pre- 
school teachers, liud th^^mselves been cr.iiued iu the PTT 
prufjram by one of its major developer.*?, l>r* Judith Kuipers 

4. Each local PIT tuacher and aide met with the. trainers 
each wi»ek for an evaluation of the previous wook's program 

3t Ttit! two professional persons involved in training, a white 
malu and an Af ro-Aiuerican female, wern ^.-onsistent across 
ail trainlnp, groups in an atuompt to minimlj^e offects of 
teacho^.r variability. 



In one center the PXr coacher terminated cTnpioyrr.ent at thx" day care 
center one day before the first meeting was uo be. held* Subsequent 
replacement by new personnel caused the meetlnfis to be rescheduled 
two weeks later* 



6t Teachers refraXuod from direct use of maturlalB used in 

the PTT progranus ia ihoir daytimt^ classroum programa with 
the children. 

7. Each mother iu attendance at the PTT program was asked to 
spend at least ten minutes a day working on the matr^rials - 
with her child. 

8. Materials were tu ba kept in a bag provided to be used 
"in a special place ' at a "special time" each day* 

9. Mothers were asked to verbally evaluate each week the 
amount of time spent with ht^r child and general comments 
on the inieractioiu 

10, The agenda for each x^eekly session followed thl.: pattern: 
7:00 - 7x20 Evaluation of previous week's material 
7: 20 - 8:00 Uvs/eloping instructional material 
8:00 8:20 RovruiUimonls 

8:20 - 9:00 Discussion ci' use of lesson plans, 
materials and handouts 



Tiripiumeiit;.at: ion Schedule 
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iJocember 1 


, 1972 


- ..'a;-.. 14. L973 


I>i^ETliSXING 


wee), s 
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J.inuary 17 


, 1973 


- April 13, 1973 


FTT PROGRAM 












DELIVERY 


woekhJ 


of: 


April J7. 


- 


Juno 30, l'}73 


POSTTKSTING 



CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS 



Effect of Financial Incentives on Initiating Attendance at a 
Parent Education Program (PIT) In Day Care Centers 

An analysis of variance was completed to answer the first part 
of research question one: "Do incentives make a difference in initl-- 
ating attendance at parent programs in day care centers?" The total 
sample of families potentially able to participate in each center 
was studied (N ■ 249). Table 4.1 indicates significant main effects 
for incentives vs. no incentives, but slguiflcant center differences 
(p ^ .0006) also exist. Post hoc Scheffe contrasts show that signi- 
ficant differences exist between the centers in the financial incentive 
conditions^ 



TABU-: 4,1 

AN'OVA ResiiUa of ?TT Attendance 
Based on Tola? Families Available to Participate (N'=249) 





Tertt of Main Fffect of 
Iiu'cnt Ives 


TcRt of Cf»nter dlf tor* 
enres within Inrcnrives 


V ratio 


9. 1933 


6^0225 


ar 


2 and 2/*3 


3 and 243 


i.**Vfi of 

l*ri)lMb i . ; I y 


• 0002 


. 0006 



TABLE 4.2 

ANOVA Resuitd of PTT Attendance Baaed On 
Total Families Available to Participate Excluding Center 1 

{N-205) 





Teat of Main effect of 
Incentives 


Teat of Center Dif- 
ferencea Within Incen- 
tives 


F Hat 10 


14.0595 


2.1046 


df 


2 and 200 


3 and 200 


Level of 
ProhaiiliUy 


.0001 


.1246 



From prior knowledge of the unusual circumstances surrounding the 
implementation of the project in Center 1, another analysis was run 
excluding center l*"^ Table 4»2 shows that with this adjustment » 
center differences no longer exist. A significant main effect for 
incentive (p ^ •0001) clearly indicates differential attendance 
patterns for those families in centers receiving different Incen- 
tives* Complex contrasts were used in the hypothesis testing. 
Scheffe post hoc contrasts show that families receiving any financial 
incentive had a better attendance than those receiving no financial 
incentive, and also that the $5 incentive group had higher attendance 

See Appendix C for explanation of unusual circumstances surrounding 
Center 1» 
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than the babysitting .and tranaportation (hence B-T) group. However» 
this second contrast is based on only one center's participation in 
the $5 Incentive groyp as contrasted to two center*; each in the 
other incentive groups. These resultSi therefore can onlyjbe 
regarded with caution* ^ 

Table 4.3 presejits the means and standard deviations the 
attendance at the PTT meetings. The means represent the arerage 
number of meetings attended per faihily within each center. 



Table 4.3 



Average Number of Meeting Attended per Family by Center (N ■ 249) 
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1.43 


2.65 
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46 


3.94 


4.51 


Babysit t lag 
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3.32 


3.83 
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Transpor- 










tation 


6 


34 


1.79 


3.00 


Incentive 
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36 


.92 


1.71 


No 










Financial 










Incentive 


5 


45 


.82 


2.02 



the data represent all families potentially able to participate . 



riCURE 4.1 



Avtrtt* nuabtr of mMtln|i 
4 



m .86 




NO 

incentive 



?.6S 




incentlvft 



3.93 




$3 

inc«ntiv« 



Avttragtt Number of Mattings Act«nded per Kamilyi 
12 Meet Inge Meld 



All evident trend is for greater PTT attendance In the; financial 
Incentive conditional 

The average attendance within incentives as reported in 
Figure 4»1 supports a conclusion that differential attendance 
patterns existed: the $5 incentive group having the highest atten- 
dance, the B-T group having the next highest attendance, and the 
•*no incentive" group having the poorest attendance. 
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Effect of Financial Incentives on Maintaining A ttendance at a 
Parent Education Program (PTT) In Dav Care Centers 

To answer the second part of research question one: "Do 
incentives have an effect on maintaining attendance?" the range 
shown previously In Table A. 3 show a consistent decrease, moving 
from the $5 incentive to the B-T incentive, and then to the 
"no incentive" group (especially if Center 1 is excluded). Table 
4. A and Figure A. 2 also illustrate the differential attendance 
patterns based on incentives. 



Number 
of 

meetings 
attended 



TABLE 4. 4 

Percent of People Initiating andj^ 
Maintaining Attendance by Center 
<N ■ 2^9) 



Percent attendance by Center.* within Incentive group 



$5 Incentive 



Babysitting i trans 
portatlon Incentive 




no incentive 
5 




Percent of People Initiating and Maintaining Attendance by 
Incentive (excluding Center 1) (N-205) 



A: 2ero attendance 

B: 1-3 meetings attended 

C: 4 12 meetings attended 



A larger percentage of families in the $5 incentive group attended 
four or more meetings than in either of the two other incentive 
groups. The "no incentive" group had the lowest percentage of 
attendance for four or more meetings^ 

Four times as many families maintained attendance for four or 
more meetings in the incentive groups than in the no incentive group* 
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These results indicate that families receiving an incentive 
not only initiated a greater amount of parental Involvement in 
the day care center program through attendance at a parent educa- 
tion program, but also maintained more participation compared to 
those families receiving no incentive* 

Effect of Financial Incentives on Child/ s Self-Concept 

A secondary objective of the study was to ascertain the effects 
of financial incentives on the quality of the mother-child Inter- 
action and on the child^s self-esteem. The child's self-esteem was 
measured before and after the PTT Program using the Brown IDS Self 
Concept Referents Test. A multivariate analysis of covariance was 
used so that initial differences reflected in pretest scores were 
eliminated in analyzing differences across groups on the posttest. 

An initial analysis was made using the total sample of children 
for which pre and posttest data were available on the Brown test. 
This basic analysis would test for general center or incentive 
effects. Both children from families whose parents attended the 
PTT and children from families whose parents did not attend were 
included t 



Table 4.S 

ANCOVA On Brown IDS Stlf Concept ercnta Scocti On Total Fanlllas (N 





Teat 6f main affact 
for incentivaa 


Tast of Center Diffar- 
encea nested within 
meant ivea 


F ratio 
df 

level of . 

Probability 


3.3661 


2.3549 


4 and 224 


6 and 224 


.0107 


.0317 


• 

Univaria 


tea Contributing To Center Differences 




Post Mother 


Post Self 


F Ratio 
df 

Level of 

Probability 


3.5456 


4.69'0 


3 and 113 


3 and 113 


.0169 


.0040 



Univarlatea Contributing to main effect 





Post Mother 


Post Self 


F ratio 


6.6420 


5.7275 


df 


2 and 113 


2 and 113 


Level of 
Probability 


.0019 


♦ 0043 
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Table 4.5 shows significant main effects for incentives 
(p * .0107) but significant center effects (p * .0317) were 
' revealed. Both univariates, mother score (p ^ .0169) and self 
score (p ' .0040) contributed to center differences. However, 
Schef fe post hoc comparisons indicate that in both the mother 
and self referents, these center differences only exist between 
Center 1 and ciiter 3; that is, within the $5 incentive group. 

In reference to the main effect, results of Schef fe 
post hoc comparisons show that the effect due to incentives 
was mainly in differences between Incentive 1 ($5) and incentive 

2 (B-T). In incentive 2, both mother and child referents scores 
were higher on the Brown at the end of the program than were the 

scores for children in Incentive 1. However, no significant 

differences were found between the incentive conditions (1 and 2) 

vs. no incentive (3). 



Tible 4,6 
For Total Families 

AMCOVA on Brovii IDS S«lf Conctpt Bafaranta Scoraa (axcludlng ctnter 1)(N"102) 





Taat for main 

efiecta for In* 
cantivaB 


Teit for ctnter 
llfferancea nasted 
within ineantives 


F ratio 


5.2788 


.1864 


df 


4 and 188 


4 and 188 


level of probability 


.0005 


,9453 



Univariates Contributing To Incentive Effect 





Post mother 


Post Self 


F ratio 


10.1492 


10.4675 


d f 


2 and 95 


2 and 95 


lovel of Probability 


.0002 


• 0001 
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Based on this Information and the prior auspiclona of unusual 
circumstancea surrounding Center 1» a parallel analysis was done 
excluding Center I. Table 4.6 Illustrates that in this analysis 
the center effects no longer exist, and that a clear significant 
maiA effect for incentives (p ^ «0005) does exist* Both the mother 
and self univariates are significant. Both contrasts on both 
univariates are also significant. The direction of the least 
square estimates indicates that on both the mother and self refer** 
ents the '*no incentive** group had higher adjusted post scores than 
the financial Incentive groups* Also, the children In the B-*T 
group performed better than the $5 Incentive group* The table of 
cell means, Table 4*7, illustrates these differences* 



TABI.K kj 

Cell :iean.s on Brown IDS Self Concept Roferenc; Test for Total Families 

(oXi: lading rtcnt.tT 1) 



Incentive 


Pra Solf 


Pest Soli 


Pro Mother 


Po.9t Moihei 




11.48 


8.30 


11.85 


8.59 


B-T Inc. 


n . 1 1 


11.76 


10*61 




Nn Inr. 


11. /.5 


ll.t)3 


11 .14 


12.10 
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Within the "no incentive" group and the B-T group > the change 
from pre to poettesting was in a positive direction (see Table 4,7)> 
while in the $5 incentive group the change was in a negative direc- 
tion. This unexpected finding seeius to indicate a contradiction. 
Although differential attendance patterns were illustrated when 
comparing families receiving financial incentives with those not 
receiving incentives, these results on the measures of the child's 
self-concept indicate that children from farailiea with no financial 
incentive or with the service incentive of babysitting and transpor- 
tation have greater positive change than children from those families 
with the $5 incentive. Further analyses were executed to investigate 
these findings, 

Three-'Way multivariate analyses of covariance were used to test 
for Interaction and main effects for center, incentive and attendance. 
The attendance effect was based on any attendance vs, no attendance 
at PTT lueetings. 



TAttU 4.0 

3 w.ty MANCOVA on Brown lOH Self Concept Rofcrentii T«at 
(N • 121) 
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d f 


level of 
Probability 


3 wny lutttCnctlon 
(Center within 
luccntivf) .% attend- 
ancc^ Intcroctiort) 




6 & 212 


• 1231 


2 v;iy Xnt craction 
(Incent X Attend) 


2.6401 


4 & 212 


.0349 


Center I^ffects 


2.8232 


6 k 212 


.0116 


AlU'mliincc Effects 


1.330 
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.2689 


Incentive Effects 


3.660d 


4 & 212 


.0067 
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Table 4.8 summarizes the results. A significant two-way 
interaction (p - .0349) exists between Incentive and attendance. 
This is shown in Figure 4.3. Post mother univariates were the 
only scores approaching significance (p - .0738). 



Figure 4, 3 
Interaction of Incentives X Attendence 
Irow Self Cont^-ept Referents T^dt 
Uiint Adjuflted Cell MeanB 
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\ased on a covartate model the poattest scores were adjusted to 
account for initial differences reflected in pretest scores. 



3 w4y HANCOVA on Brown IDS S«lf Concept Rofocentfl Test 

(excluding Center 1) 
(N « 102) 





F Ratio 


d f 


level of 
Probability 


Canter vltUin 

Inccntlvo X 
atcendancrt Inter'^ 
action 


1.02 


A & 178 


.3960 


Incentive X Attendanc 
Interaction 
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Center effects 


• 19 
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Attendance effects 


2*11 
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.1274 


Incentive effects 


5.86 
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.oaD2 



Univariates Contributing to Significant Intoraction 









Level of 




F Riitio 


d f 


Probability 


Post Self 


4.0359 


2 & 90 


.0210 


Post Mother 


4.3438 


2 & 90 


,0156 



A parallel three-way multivariate analysis of covariance was 
done excluding Center 1. Again a significant two-way interaction 
between incentive and attendance was revealed. In this analysis, 
as illustrated in Table 4»9, both the mother and self univariates 
contributed to the multivariate significance. 



Fldurc A. <i 
INTBR.\CTIOM IWCtNTIVE X AfTiWDANCE 

Bto«n Self Concept Referee. Test U.lu« A.ljustad C«U Moans 
I -xcluaing center 1) 




Figure A. 4 illustrates the interaction. For the post self 
scores in all incentive groups, the children of parents who attended 
had higher scores than the children of non-attenders . but the mag- 
nitude of the difference varied from one incentive to another. 
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In comparlns the unadjusted mean scores in Table A. 10, in all 
incentive groups the post mother and post self scores for those 
who attended were higher than for those who did not attend. Within 
the $5 incentive (Incentive 1) mean scores decreased from pre to 
postteating. Within the B-T group (Incentive 2) and the "no incentive" 
groups, (Incentive 3) mean scores increased from pre to post testings. 



TrtB..E 4.10 



Miian Scores o n ^ 

Number of meet- 
ings attended 


l>re Self 


Post Self 


Pre 
Mother 


Post 
Mother 




0 


10.429 


**.714 


11,857 


4.714 


7 


1-12 


11-850 


10,000 


11.850 


9.950 


20 


0 


10.5^3 


U,2GC 


i0.13J 


11.666 


15 


1-12 


11.419 


12,032 


10,834 


11.677 


31 


0 


11,329 


11.832 


11.2218 


n .611 


18 


i-12 


U .6 J^' 


i:.091 


1 1 , 000 


12.909 


11 



(KHrluvt('»> ^'ohtwr I) (N » lOJ) 









Tout Muihtr 




0 


10,34SCvi 




IN.: I 


l-U 








0 






I..'C 2 


1-12 




10.35H03 




0 


10. 18'^^/ 


10.42064 


1:{L 3 









scv'>r*\s ATI' .'iiljusci'tl to .iccount for tiUtlAl dtlfi^rimce* 

l.i the .UMlysis CovAt l.ii:.'*^ mode J , 
ViC Ini'tMUiVi' 

J.: .*'tiii yjiit r iti^! .iiici trcosp *r r-it Ion Inc^iitlVH 



These same results are illustrated in Table 4.11 in the form 
of adjusted post scores. 



Effect of glnanclal Iiicentlvea on heasuroa of 
vfother-Chlld Interaction 

The secondary objective of ascertalnlus the effects of Incen- 
tives on the quality of tho ao£her-chlld Interaction ma Investigated 
usins a multivariate analysis of covariance with scores from the 
Hess'S'ulpaan Toy Sortlu;; Tasl; as the deoendent variables* Pretest 
scores were the cover latcs of post test scores* 

(See Appendix E for a description of those variables) 
The ialtlil analysis invest l^.ated differential performances 
based on center ami incentive proupinss. The total sample con- 
sists of mothar-cl.lld dyads for vldch pre and posttest data vera 
available on this instruner.t . Tabic 4,12 summarizes the results 
of the analysis, Sis-iif leant canter effectc exist (p .0143) 
along with the uain effect of Incezitlvos. A ,p:roup of five uni- 
variates out of the possible 20 contributed to this nultivariate 
significance. 

A parallel analysis sho^-m in able 4.13 ^»aa run to exclude 
Center 1, but sli:..iif leant eonter effects still exist (p ^ .0220) 
along with the -laln effect of incentives C-p 6. .0609). The same 
uuivariates as in the orl-inal analysis contributed to the sirjni- 
f leant center affect. 



TABLE 4.12 

JUNCOVA Oh Hc'HH S)unm/ia Toy Hotting Task loUl Kamillca 

(N - U9) 





Tcot of m.iin offecta 
for incGUClvus 


Test of CoiiLcr 
Differences nested 
within InccncivoB 


y ratio 


1.2039 


1.5320 


a f 


40 nnd U8 


60 and 221 


levul nt probahi.*. . v 


.2133 


.0U3 



l>nivariato,{ coat ri hoc li ft to Contcr dirforeaces 





.* rat lr\ 


Itcvel of 
ProbAblJ Ity 


rofarencc Co 
specific nttrlbutco 


3. J936 


.0212 


q'lC.t 1 ur.s i^tws i.'.^l 


3.1261 


.0001 




•J. 2939 


.0:60 


i ' ^^^ M.iL^Tn.il 


5.5951 


.0015 


ei.lM''- Ability 
to co) or orL 


5.6064 


.0014 




(Jf « 3 and 9 3 





(See Appendix E for complete results) 



TABLE 4.13 



MANCOVA on licas Shlpmnn Toy Sortlag Toak on Total Famille* 
(oxcludinR Contcr I) 

(N « 93) _ 







Te«t of main effects 
for incontlvca 


TcsL of Centur 
DlffercncQs nested 
within Incentives 




F r«tlo 


1.4807 


1.666 




d f 


AO and 98 


40 and 98 




level of probability 


.0609 


.0220 




UnivarlatoR 


cont.rlbiitj.nR to Ccirter differences 


Vartablo 


F ratio 


Ixvcl of ' 
Probohllity 


reforonrtc to 
specific attributes 




.0:85 


coniu.imin physical 


4.0764 


.021i 


cotTJin.intia verbal 


6.0261 


.0019 


quLisl- inn.i pl^yslcal 


IL. 3806 


.0001 


uniii:olUr,lbIr 
rcin»r*'.ii Cv\m child 


4.8207 


.0111 




6. 77')S 


.0022 
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A three-way multivariate analysis of covariance was implemented to 
test for interactions and main effects for center, incentives and atten- 
dance. Attendance was based on aiiy attendance vs. no attendance. Table 
4.14 revealed that although no Interaction occurred, a significant center 
effect (p ^ .0289) exists along with the main effects^ 



TAHLE 4. 14 

3 VJ.iy VUKCnVA On Hcs^? Sliipm.m Toy Sorting X-X^U 
(.N-105) 



Centrr n»i'3CfcJ within 
incentive X acceadance 
int craccion 



Incor.tlvc X ,itc«.'at'ance 
lnt.eractiun 



Center eft'ecis 



laccticivi.' • : f I'v- 1 



F ratio 



1,0080 



.9003 



.6525 



d£ 



Ifivol of 
pfQb.ibllity 



60 nnd 162 



40 anJ 108 



60 and 162 



20 and 5^^ 



• 4721 



.O.'HO 



40 iinJ 103 I . 0603 





Univnriiii*^ f' 


Pr,-)>).i''l 1 if/ 




3.3121 


.0247 


vct'j.tl nr.;. •.•;f-)rc«'~ 


3 0^63 


.0337 


com.-^n.idn vor?'.-. 1 


5.0703 


.0031 




7.3700 


. 0002 


uulnlcl Up.'. hK. 


3.36R6 


.02 W 




A. 7064 


,0042 


6or : 


3.5;')4 





TABLE ^. 15 





F retio 


df 


Lcvtl of 
l'rot>&blUty 


Ccrtttr neitt'd within 
Inctntlvr X actendanct 
InteracClon 


1.3696 


AOund 88 


1 130 


Incentive X Attendance 
Interaction 


,7375 


AO «Tid 88 




Center Erfftcci 




AO and 88 


.00 OA 


AttenJoncc EffecCi 




20 and A A 


.33Q0 


Inccncive Effects 


1.39^0 


'<iO and 88 


.0?O7 



irio9 ConcrlbuUiif to Contvc Dlffercncoa 



VorLnble 


Univariate F 


1 probahllUy 




Reference to Specific 
,\ttr Ibuici 


a. 3^50 


.0164 




Verbal Negative 
Ifci nforccnent 


S.A3:>7 


.0067 




CofwnAmU plwslcal 


A. 0153 


.022^^ 




Cr^'nnaiuU Verbal 


5. 4136 


,00i>P 




';.ic'}t Ions Phy«;lcal 


HOI 


.000? 












ChilH'^ Ci'^^poracion 










5.ri47 


.on/.*" 






(■•f-2 a 'J^) 
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Seven univariates contributed to this significance. A parallel 
analysis excluding Center 1 was done - with very similar results. 
As Table 4.15 illustrates, a significant center effect (p ^ .0064) 
still existed, with eight univariates contributing primarily to the 
significance. Results of post hoc ScheffI contrasts revealed that 
the centers contributing to the effects varied. 

Further analyses will be required to adequately explore the 
rssoclatioa between the various variables and the demographic charac 
teristics of the subsamples. 
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Demographic Characteristics and Attendance Patterns 



Finding that differential attendance patterns existed relating 
to financial incentives, it seemed useful to further describe the 
at tenders and non-at tenders within the incentive conditions with 
regard to certain characteristics of the children and of the mothers 
and families. The following descriptive data may be deemed useful 
In the Interpretation of the analytical results. 

The families comprising the clientele of the day care centers 
in this study were described in Chapter III with regard to demo- 
graphic characteristics. These Included certain child variables: 
age of child, ordinal position in family, sex, race, attendance 
patterns; as well as family variables: parent's marital status, 
maternal employment and education, number of children in family, 
etc. The external validity of the main results of the significant 
positive effect of incentives on parent attendance at the PTT Program 
may be further enhanced by examining the attendance patterns according 
to the previously documented demographic descriptions. Consequently 
the centers were each divided into two groups - families with mothers 
who had attended the PTT Program and families in which mothers had 
not attended. The salient demographic characteristics are shown again 
as they describe the attenders' and non-attenders' families. In many 
cases chi square and other analyses were done to examine possible 
differences. However, since the unusual circumstances surrounding 
the change in PTT teacher in Center 1 seemed to confound previous 
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results, this center was omitted from further analysis. The data 
for Incentive 1 are contributed only by Center 3» and for this reason* 
should be regarded with caution. 

■ 

TABLE 4.16 

Initiation of Actead^nce at Day C^rt C«nti«r 















1 




















Moth*ri* 


Attended 






Noth«ira 


Uld 


Not Attend 










(N 


- 107) 














U7) 








jTicent Ivfs 


I 














2 




3 




1 






2 


3 






N 




\ 






% 


N 




X 


S 


X 


N 


X 


i>ace child 




t 
























started at centet 




























ftftei- m 


0 


0 


4 


8 


2 


8 


6 




27 


4 


11 


7 


12 


within one mo. 
prior to PTl" 


3 


28 


* 


8 


» 


lf» 


2 




9 


2 


6 


3 


5 


2, 3 months 
prior to PXr 


2 


7 


•4 


8 


3 


12 


3 




14 


2 


6 


3 


5 


^-6 months 
prior to ?TT 


5 


17 


15 


29 




23 


5 




23 


7 


19 


20 


34 


7-12 monthw 
prior to PTT 


5 


17 


13 


25 




15 


2 




9 


10 


28 


11 


19 


ovp.r I year 
prior to prr 




31 


;2 


23 


; 


27 


4 




18 


U 


31 


15 


.25 



Table 4.16 shows all day care centers evidence a fairly large 
group of children starting attendance within four to six months prior 
to the FTT Program. M<\st of these children began in the month of 
September. 
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Both centers within Incentive 1 accepted a comparatively large 
group o£ children after the PIT Program started. The parents of 
these children were eligible to attend the Program, but they were not 
included in the study and did not receive a financial incentive. 



Termlnat l.Mi ol \tCBn.!.i(\c«- at Day Cart> CHUtec 
(Relatlvd ta IVT Program) 





Mothers Attcnde»J 




Mothers Dl 


a Not Attend^ 






(N •X06) 


(N U5) 




Incentives 








lU Ives 






1 




2 


3 






I 




2 


3 






N 


% 


N % 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


% 


bate chliU torn- 
Inar-od at cendaiuit.' 
























t\ii nut ti^rtnin" 
ate Lhrii'igh 
P j^tcesc J 


26 


9G 




18 


11 
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t L 1. 1 


0 


0 


i8 


2 




0 


0 


18 


51 


3 


y 


dur ii^H PIT 


1 


10 


I 2 






2 


9 


1 


0 


9 




before PTT, 

flu ring or ufrer 






i 






6 


27 


I 


1 


4 


7 



The large percentage of children terminating attendance during 
the posttesting period in centers 4 and 6 within Incentive 2 (see 
Table 4* 17) was influenced by two factors: Center 6 ceased operation 
whtn Model Cities* funds were terminated; Center 4 normally ceasos to 
function during the summer. Any children who continue to need flay 
car€3 services in Center 4 are sent to an affiliatetl center. 



Sex 

lit 



Sex o! D^iy Care Children In Samplt 



U 



Moth«ri Atcendud 



(N - 107) 



45 



tncaatlvtts 

■ I ^ ■ 



24 



2H 



40 
54 



W 
9 



65 
15 



Mothtri Old Not Attend 



(N - 119) 



10 
13 



44 
57 



U 
23 



36 



N X 



26 
34 



A chi square analysis of the data of Table A* 18 showed no 
significant preference for mothers of male children or female 

chihlrt»u to attend the PTT Pro^jranu 



TABUS 4*19 



Hwibtr of Children by A^e Groupings Sure of PTT Program 





Mothers Actendtd 


Hothttfl Did 


Not 


Atttnd 










N • 


107 






N • 


119 








Incentive* 


Incentives 












2 


3 


1 




2 


3 








t 


•« 


X 




N t 


N 


X 


N 




Child* i «g« 






















und«r 36 mos. 


2 


7 


2 


4 


2 a 


1 4 


0 


0 


2 


3 


36 - 47 not* 


S 


17 


17 


j3 


; 27 


7 30 


12 


33 


16 


27 


48 - 59 noa« 


7 


24 


17 


33 


6 23 


3 13 


11 


31 


22 


37 


60 mot* and 

over 


IS 


52 


16 


31 


11 A2 


12 52 


13 


36 


20 


33 




•MM 








» 12*902 df - 15 
non eiRnU leant «t p ^ 


.05 









Table 4.19 presents the ages of children whose mothers attended 
and did not attend the PTT Program. There is no significant differ- 
ence across Incentives and attendance groups by age of child* 
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An overall chl square significant dlfforence (p * .005)wa8 found 
within racial categories across incentives and attendance groups as 
shown in Table A. 20. 

Further investigation of the racial groups across incentives 
found only one significance - that of the white race across incentives. 
Post hoc analyses indicated that more parents of white children in the 
"no incentive" condition did not attend the PTT Program than would be 
expected. However, there was no significant trend for parents of black 
children and parents of children of other racial stock to either attend 
the parent program or not. 



TAiit-f A.PO 

Rticiai. Conposiiloi* of Dny Care ClUiilren in Simple 







:iDthrc*j Acteni 




lioriiers f)iti xlot Ar.tend 






\ 


N « 10 7) 




(N - 119) 

1 




X.^iccucives 


Incentives* 




1 

:^ X 


2 

X 


! 

j 


X 

N X 


2 

U % 


3 

N 


X 


white 


24 


1 

83 




I 

1 

1 


n 


5? 


11 31 


11 


XB 








2; 40 


20 77 


1 

s 


^2 


24 6? 


47 


IS 




2 


7 


L 2 


1 4 


!> 

1 

! 


22 


1 3 


2 


3 








» 


69,256 p ^ 
df - 10 











Includefi mixed. 



TAILR 4.21 





htothttra Attended 




Nothetti 


Did Not Attend 




N ■ 93 


N « 108 




Xncent lve« 


Incentivee 






1 


2 




3 




1 


2 


3 




N 


X 


N X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N X 


N X 


Nunbtr of 

children In 
famUy 




















1 


12 


48 


20 47 


18 


72 


8 


40 


15 45 


23 42 


2 


10 


40 


16 37 


6 


24 


7 


35 


10 30 


13 24 


3 


1 


4 


7 16 


1 


4 


2 


10 


2 6 


9 16 


4 or more 


2 


6 


0 0 


0 


0 


3 


IS 


6 18 


10 16 



'In order not to duplicate results when a family sent Dvore thau one child to the 
day car^ center i data wa^ sutoaarlzcd for the youngest child only. 



Within all centers there was a large percentage of children who 
were only children or oldest child in a small family (Table 4t21)» 
Interestingly, those parents who had four or more children did not 
attend at all in the babysitting and transportation condition and 
the babysitting was offered for ALL children in a family, not just for 
the child (ran) who attended the centers. Mothers of these larger fam- 
ilies comprised 16% of those who attended in the monetary stipend 
condition, so apparently this incentive was more convenient for them 
than the babysitting and transportation# It may be, also, that parents 
would be reluctant to take all the children out at night, even when the 
other children were older than the day care center child* 
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Chi square analysis of the nuraber of chlldrea In the first ordinal 
pos4.tlon in the family varaua all other positions combined yielded 
marginal significance (p ^ .10) across incentives and attendance groups. 
Additional analyses within each of the three incentive treatments yielded 
significance only In the incentive i condition (p ^ .005). Post hoc 
analyses Indicated that parents of more children in the first ordinal 
position attended than parents of children who were younger. (The chi 
square results were nut placed within Table 4.22 because the data were 
grouped in a different manner than the tabular arrangement would indicate.) 



TABU 4.22 
Child's Ordinal PoBltton 





Mothers Attendi'd 


Mothers 


Dill Not 


Attend 








N - 105 




- 116 












Incentives 


Incentives 






1 




2 


3 




1 


2 


1 




3 






N 


Z 


N 2 




X 


N X 


N 


% 


N 


% 




Ordinal 
position 












1 












Ut 


17 


59 


12 63 


21 


64 


U 59 


19 


•)4 


.?9 


49 




2Aa 


9 


31 


U 27 


3 


12 


S 23 


8 


23 


13 


22 






1 


3 


5 10 


1 


4 


1 5 


2 


6 


6 


10 




4th or 
younger 


2 


7 


0 0 


0 


0 


3 14 


6 


17 


U 


19 


J 



TABLE 4 1 23 

Chiia** h\'^tM\^ Attond.viCi at Day Care Crncnc 







M9thvri fJld Not Atttnd 




(M - 99) 


(H - U2) 






Ic\centlvt« 






i 

N X 


2 

N X 


N X 


1 

N Z 


2 

N t 


1 

N 


Z 


Full clmia 
attundance 

/ ( Fill 1 M^u a ^ 


B 2^ 


M 89 


23 92 


15 71 


31 91 


52 


91 


Part ti-^e 
4t ter>dance 
(leas Chan 
S full days) 


20 71 


5 a 


2 8 


6 29 


3 9 


5 


9 








f.0.30 

dC « 5 


:» ^ .oos 









The total enrollmen in Center 3 (incentive 1) contained slightly 
more children who attend day care on a part-time basis than children 
who attend full-time (5 full dayfi a veek). However, more than twice 
as many parents of part-time children than full-time children attended 
the PIT programs (Table 4.23). 

Thero were few children who attended part-time in other centers 
within the other financial incentive as well as the "no incentive" 
condition. No trend was notictxl in other centora for parents of 
parL-tiwe children to attend or not. 
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A chl squara analysis showed overall statistical differences 
between the married parents* two parents together vs. the single 
parent categories across Inceatlves and attendance groups (Table 4.24). 
Further analysis revealed significance (p ^ .005) within the married 
(two parents together) category* across Incentives. More married 
people in Incentive 3 (no financial Incentive) did not attend than 
in incentives 1 and 2. However, no differences were evidenced within 
indit^ldual incentives or within the single parent category. 



TABLE 4.24 
Parent's Marital Status 





Mothers Attended 


Mothers Did Not Attend 


(N - 9ii) 


(N - 107) 


Incentlvei- 


Inccnt ivea 


I 

N % 


2 

N % 


3 

N % 


1 

N % 


2 

N X 


3 

N X 


Married 

Two parents 
together 

Single Parent^ 


9 36 
16 64 


28 64 
16 36 


^ 25 
19 75 


7 

U 65 


16 48 

17 52 


23 43 
31 57 


X*^ ^ 12.541 p ^ -03 
*d f • 5 



ERIC 
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Ao additional analysis of variance wae Implemented » using 
attendance as the dependent variable (any attendance vs. no atten- 
dance at the FIT Program). The Independent variable was the marital 
status (married vs. single parent) as defined In Table 4*24. The 
main effect was not significant at (p * .1153). The married parent 
avetaged 2.53 meetings (S.D. • 3.62) while the single parent averaged 
1.84 meetings (S.D. 3.16). 



TABLE 4.25 

Fanlllaa Rectlving Aid for Dependtnt Children 





Mo:heri Actervded 


MoChArs 


Did Not 


Aetend 






(H - 93) 


(N * 108) 












Incentives 








N 


L 

X 


2 

N I 


N 


3 


1 

N X 


2 

N 


X 


3 

N 


X 


Family 

Anc 


10 


40 






60 


13 6j 


5 


IS 


AO 


n 


Kamily doPi 
ADC 




60 




1 


.'.0 


1 35 


.?8 


65 


15 


27 








1 a' " 




p < .DOS 











nil ov'.rall i.!l}:'.uif Icai-.t Jiffcrcsnco (p ^ .005) iu attendance 
pactarns basoJ on Ai)C catofjorioa "aj uoted In Table 4.25. That is, 
more .^iruiits -'ho ao not racGive /MiC atteuuua tUt parent prosratn 
than iujL parents. 

Center 6 (incentive 2) waa unique in thi;j study bccaure 
aitlvoufh Federally licensed it did not contain any i\DC mothers. 
The five nothers receiving A1")C ';ho attendad 'jithin the babysitting 
and trausportatlon incentive '.'ere ail fron Center 4. Tho other 
five ADC mothers at that center did not attend. No statistically 
significant pattarn of attendance x^as noted within the "no incentive" 
condition, 

lo further study these attendance patterns, an analysis of 
variance ^;as run u:iinr, fanilies divi.lad into ADC recipients or non- 
reci->ients a>.. the inJcioan^leaU variable and attend PTT or not as the 
depandent variable. A significant nain effect (p ^ .OOOC) \.'as found. 
IJou-^DC recipiiiuts av.jra^'eJ 2.3G moetinra '^ith a S.D, of 3.C3 as 
compared to ADC r^cii^ient.; -.nio avera;;ed ftii;,'er (1.41) neetinr.a 
attended with a S.j. of 2.u'J. 



tablf: 4»26 
Miiiorual Employment 





- 1 

KothdtB Attended i 


Mothers Did Not Attend 




N - 93 


N ■ 107 




Incentives 


• Incentives 






1 

N X 


2 

N X 


3 

N X 


I 

N X 


2 

N 


3 

N X 


Employment 
status 

working 

not working 


22 88 
3 12 


32 74 
11 26 


20 80 
5 20 


13 65 
7 35 


26 ' 
6 19 


40 73 
15 27 


X^^ .1..! .If •= 5 

'un ■.; ■.;ni f Ic.itU .it p "* .05 





Chi square analysis of the PIT attendanc of workinp vs. non- 
working mothers did not Indicate significant differences (see Table 
4.26)* Non--working mothcrn did not attcMid more than working mothers* 
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There la no significant difference between attendance patterns 
of women In professional and managerial occupations and women in other 
types of work (Table 4*27). Howeveri numerically more women in the 
professional and managerial level (23) attended than not (16). In 
Incentive 1, six out of seven possible professional/managerial women 
attended. 



TABUE 4.27 
Maternal Occupallc^nal Type 









Mothers Attended 


Hoc hers 


Old Not Attend 






N -47 


N • 74 






tnccnt ivea 


Incentives 








1 


2 


3 


1 

L 


2 


3 






n % 


N X 


N X 


N X 


N r 


N X 




Working 1 
































or 
















pj.inAi;GT la I 
occapat iou 


6 


11 '39 


6 60 


1 8 

1 


U 


U 




othor Cypo 
of uorW 




16 61 


3 ^0 


1 

U 92 


15 * 58 


32 89 










hl^iUfkCAnC AC r < .OS 







Thero la au overall statiutical diffcjrance lot^ven mothers vho 
are currcucly stuaj^tJ and tao^e vho are not acror^s Incc't-lvcs and 
attendance grovnln.'^s (Xvible 4*23) • I'urther chi square v » ^za 
reveal aignificancc •/itUiu incentive 1 (p * .01)% There are an 
equal nunber of jtudouts aiiJ non-studer.ts »'lio did not attend the 
PPT Pro7,raii, bat non-students outnumber studentsi 4 to 1 in the 
attaudad catecory* Looking at tha sara data another uay (across 
incentives but \;ithin the student and rion^stuc'ant groups) revealed 
£5ii;nilicanc»u at (p « .001) in the non-studant catagory. Post hoc 
analysis shcv-s norx. non^^Dtudouts did not attend in incentive 3 
(no incentive) tlian in incuutivao 1 or 
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MtUttrmil scudtat Status 





Mothtra Attandcd 


Mothora 


Dill Not Attend 








N « 90 






N • 97 








Incontlves 


Incentives 






i 


2 




I 


2 


3 






N t 


N X 


N Z 


N X 


N X 
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Student BCatut; 
















•tudonc 


4 10 


7 17 


U 56 


9 SO 


6 21 


20 


40 


uot ttuiient 


21 8h 




10 42 


9 SO 


2^ 79 


30 


60 
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p ^ ,003 
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TABLE 4.29 
Moth«'a Termln»l Education 







Mothers Attended 


Mothers 


Did Not Attend 








N - 91 


N - 101 






Incenttvea 


Incent tves 








I 




2 


3 




1 


Z 


3 








u 
ri 








% 


N X 


N X 


N 






Terminal education 
l?D I 

A. did not finish 
high sciiool 


0 


0 


3 7 


2 


8 


2 12 


6 19 


13 


25 




hifth school 


12 


48 


10 24 


4 


16 


7 Al 


4 13 


21 


40 




F.D 2 
t ional or prn- 
t ramiug 
n. srnnH college 




16 

24 


8 20 
10 .'.4 


0 
17 


0 
68 


1 6 

7 41 


7 23 
6 19 


6 
11 

i 


11 
21 




KO 3 
r:. f Inlsl. 

i r.l Irjjii' or 




\2 


10 ;'4 


2 


8 


0 0 




2 


4 




L — 








29.366 

.il 




,1 •< .005 

10 
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vnuin uotaera are iilvided Into three educational levala as Indi- 
cated ir. Tabiu 4,2i), a al.onif leant Jlfforanco la evidenced In a chl 
square aualyaia across all iitcontlVQa and attendance ^rouplnss at 
(p « .0«j!>). i-urthcir analyaes vithin each Incentive grouplnp. ohowed 
si{:riiCicaaccj Li incentive 3 * ,005). Post hoc contrasts shov; 
the aigniflcanCQ to be betv;ean educatio.-.al levels .1 and 2-. tl.at la, 
more nothtsrs vho f iniijhcJ hi'>h achool or lens did not attend than 
mothers £it the higher Itvcl vith professional or occupational 
training or some college 

Vhcu a ciii square anaiyai.-: of th(i educational levels vas 
impiciiacnted ocehi.ij attcndaacci dit'f erencoa across incentive proup- 
ixics> ai^uificance at (p ,00:) • .an found J.n the first levul, high 
scaool or less educatio... Post hoc analysis "ithin this level 
indicated that nore nothers vith hi;?h school or less education in 
incor.tive 3 did not attend than mothers within inccntivea 1 and 2. 

A;, uualysio of variance usin^j five catcgori-is of te.minal 
.iJucation (A tarou^'.i E in Table 4,25) did not achieve si^'nif icance 
•;it'.-. (p « .1247). Tw: avcrase aUtoada.xco of all vonen in each 
euucatioaal jrou'jin., '*i3 ac- folic ?3. 

Terminal e ducation rectinps -itteadcd S_. D j_ 

- ILd not ':i.\izA hL>i scaool l.'^J 2.39 

• fi;.i>3.,-u .i' • . ^c..ool i.' 3,73 

C .0"- oczs aL".o;\:l or 

iT r.' V uTai-.i..-, .3. }>- 4.12 

.J ■ n,- .i.. z<j >. .. . 3. '■ J 

•• £^La,;;. ccii. :^ oi ^oyo.iu 3. '3>73 
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Summary 

The research Inveotigotod tuo ir.ajor questions; (1) Do 
financial incentives affect attendance Lt a parent education 
program at day care centers? <2) Do the incentivo-motlvated 
parent education prosraus effect a change in the mother-child 
interaction in a teaching situation as v;ell as affect a measure 
of child self^-e&teen? 

The data clearly indicate significantly more attendance 
at the FTT Progrcu in the financial incentive conditions 
(Incentives 1 and 2) than in the no incentive condition 
(Incentive 3). aMso, more attendance ^as initiated as veil 
as maintained by the $5 incentive than the babyaittlng ^nd 
transportation incentive! and by the babysitting and trans- 
portation incentive than the no incentive condition* 

Secondly, there uas a significant poaitive change in 
child self-concept as measured by the self -referent of the 
Brox7n IDS Self Concept Test for the children x;hose mothers 
attended couipared to the children v;houe uothers had not attended • 

The results of the mother-child interaction measure, the 
Toy Sort Task developed by Hess and Shipiuan, were mixed and 
not conclusively indicative of specific resultr* due to the 
incentive-motivated prosrara. 

additional analyces examined mother, child and family 
variables describing the attenders and the non-a ttenders in 
the thre^ incentiVG conditions! 



Age or se/. of younsest child at the dsiy ceve center uas 
not a significant fcctor differentiating those X7ho attended 
from those v;ho did not attend. Uithin racial groups a larger 
number of Caucasian mothers attended meetings in the incentive 
condition than In the no incentive condition. There was not 
a significant differenca in attendance based on incentive 
conditions for other racial groups. 

There were oignificantly fewer ADC mothers in attendance 
than non-ADC. liothars of two^paront fauilleo attended tho 
;^eetlngs in the financial Incontlve conditions more than in 
the no incentive condition. 

non-working mothers did not attend meetings more frequently 
than working mothers, with or without financial incentives. 
Uoracn in profecoional or managerial occupations attended more 
meetings across incentive conditions. Also, highly educated 
women attended more frequently than the less educated ones in 
all incentive conditions. Consistent with thic finding, 
student mothers' attendance was independent of the type of 
incentive offered. However, among non-students, greater 
attendance was obscweO in the financial incentive conditions. 



CHAWli!; V 
DISCUSS lOU 



4XCording to a roccnt: census, over 46 percent of all Anierlcan \;omen 
todcy are employed outoida the hono# A growing nuul^or of these women 
and their families are turniig to day care programs for assistance In 
caring for their children* Prograras are needed that v;lll have broad 
influences on the qu£:llty of lifr: for /.raerican families, particularly 
programs which "strengthen the parenting capabilities of families and 
enrich the educational environments offered by, or available to, 
fuinilios (Emlen, 1973),'' i« variety of parent programs connected with 
preschool projects of various types have had mixed success in enlisting 
parent participation, (Dadger, 1969; Levensteln, 1573; Gordon, 1972)* 
Increasing parnntal Darticipation with the child care organisation is 
indeed a major probleu* One method which might be examined is to offer 
incentives for parental participation; the research reported here had 
as its major goal to cuamlne the effect of financial incentives on the 
anount of the day care motbcr's involvement in an organised parent 
program. A second relatad gonl v;aG to examine chengos in the quality 
of mother-child interaction and i^elf^estcem of the children over the 
period of the incentive -motivated parent program. 

Incentives for participation in the parent education 
prop,rom (PTT) ineetinr;s 

Analysis of the results in the day care centers participating in 

the :study clearly indicates th--^*" families receiving an incentive not 

only initiated a greater amount of parental involvement in the day 
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ccro progma throu^jh atuundanct at tho paront education program <PXT)i 
but oluo malntelned tnoro i^artlclpatlon compored to those famlllea 
receiving no incentives (jee previous Figure 4,2), Of particular 
interest is the pattern of those who maintained atcendancei 
(attended tour to tv;elve TneQtings)i compered to those uho initiated 
attendance but did not maintain attendance (uLtendod between one and 
three meetings). The rejult& show ten percent of families maintain- 
ing attendance in the no>-incentive conditioni twenty-nine percent 
maintaining in the babyjit;:ing and transportation (D«T) incentive* 
and forty-six percent of all fanilies maintaining in the five dollar 
stipend condition (Figure 4,2) 

44 recent article dealing with research on the level of parental 
involvement in early childhood programs mentioned several factors 
affecting participation (Bauch eit £l, » 1973), The disparity between 
dvallabllity and utilir.ation of services such as babysitting and 
tra^':oportatlon x;a8 cited ac a factor limiting participation! The 
utlllration of the tv)o financial incenti>^cd in thia study differs 
oone*;hat, and can be described as follows; 

Pc3ttornf of utlli?:ation of the tv;o finaicial Incentives 

Tables 5.1 and Z.Z jTQD^nt utili;ation rates of the two incen- 
tive.; in this research. 

In the $!3 Incentive conditioni unch mother (family) in attendcace 
received the auipend autoriatically for nttending. H'>\;ever, in the D-T 
Incentive condition it .^oj necessary for thone decirlng babysitting 
to Irlng the children to thu centers during the evening hours • 



TAILI 5.1 

Ui« e( BftbytlctlDi and TtutpoctatloB Inemtivt 



Avacaga nunbav 
par ■••ttu| 


Cantara 


4 




Ubyatttioi 
(numbac of ehildcan) 


15.0 


s.o 


Tranapoctat ton 


2.0 


0.0 



Optional ftt each B««cins. 



TABLE S.2 



Avtrage Nunbtr of Mothert Recelvini 95 Incentive 



Avcraga number 
per maatlng 


Cancers 


1 


3 


$5 Xncontive 


1.5 


4.0 



Each mother (family) In attendance received $5 per meeting; 
aumQtlmea more than one family neaber attended* 



TrAndi)ortatlon for mt\\tt (and/or (athor and ehlUran) vaa availabla 
on roqutat* Tabia S.l oho\.*8 that tranaportatlon ims not a utlUaad 
Ineantlva in this ttudy (Canter 6 did not utllissa tha optional 
tranoportotlon). Lt tha boglnnlng of tha m Program, vhan it 
baeana avidont that farailias wara not uaing thia t^art of Zneantiva 2, 
an invaatigotion waa tnada to ba aura aitnilar eomunication about 
tranisportotion'a ovoilability waa unod in both cantara. Tha invaati- 
gation aho^fod thot lacU of eomnunication was not tha aourca of 
non-utili^ation of thia corvica. 

For Center 6 a noro likely oxplanation is that the parent program 
net on the same weoknisht and at obout the aeme time that another 
regular monthly meeting had been held. Since moot of the parents 
\tho attended the FTT Program vere the same people nho had attended 
the monthly seueions, thene parento were undoubtedly accustomed to 
providing their cn7n tronc^sorcotion, and found it of no intereat to 
begin a different pattern. On the other hand, parents attending at 
Center 4 did uoe the transportation incentive, although sparingly. 
In moat cases the same two parento used the transportation. 
"Bcbysitting" \mo much more popular in both centers with An average 
of fifteen children involved per meeting at Center 4 and five 
children involved per mooting at Center 6. 

Day care center siKO. incentives and parental attendance 
at PTT Program 

T.f one predicates that smaller center size is conduci^'e to greater 
parental participation, aj do Bauch et al,. , (1973) then Centers 2 and 6 
should evidence more participation than the other, larger centers 
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(itt Flgurt 5.1)» Howavtr. whtvt Canttr 2 ihowi IIX of iti partnti 
atttndlni A-12 oMtingi (cattgotiiad aa naintalnlnt attendanea in 
labia 4.4), thia ia only 3X mora than the othart largar Cantar S. 
Canter 6 logs foe behind the other larger center with about half Ita 
percentage of attendance (IBX as conpared to 39X)* 
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FIGURE 5.i 
Csneer Raaklngs by Slat 
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4 3 5 2 
CciUera by Number Naat 



[!\>:*; ; [ no incentive 
I j B-T IncenliVB 

Y//A $5 Incentive 



IncludeB part- and full-tlma children enrolled 
at. start of PTT Program. 
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In tht cattaory of InltUtlag atttndanot» tht (iwo tntlUtt 
CQAUra havo tho Usgafit paroant aetandanea. 20% and 29%. 
Konavar* Cantar <i» In eha aama Ineantlva oatagory aa Cantar (• 
haa 25% attandanca tot 1-3 naatlnga, Cantar S haa only 16X 
aetandanea aa oomporod to tha 26% of Cantar 2 In tha "no 
ineantlva" eondltlon. ThU nayi Indaadi ba approprlataly 
attributed to eantar sice. 

It nay ba eoneluded that only tha data in tha "no ineantlva" 
eondltlon support tha hypothaala that amallar eontara attract 
larger parent partlelpotloni and this aeemo true only where 
a £q\7 meetings are involvedi perhaps three nootlngs or less. 
It does not appear true ^;hen one coiapares attendance Involving 
a longer series of ueetlngo* 

If one looks at the data o£ this study and uses them to 
compsre the effect of supportive services - in ardoll centers • 
one mo;; compare the dato from Centers 2 and 6* In the short 
run, that is, comparinQ attendance at one to three meetings, 
there is no evidence to predict that the availobility of 
babyaitting and tranoi^ortation service influences grootor 
attendance. Kox>;ovQr, since availability and utili?.otion of 
uervices are two dlfforunt factors os Bauch et aI. (1973) 
reasonably note, one may hypothoeisso that the greater 
utilization of aupportivo services in larger Cantor A within 
the B-T incentive Qroup offsets the advantage that a smaller 
center has, In the lona run, comparing attendance for four 
or more meetings, the availability of babyoitting and 
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trwimrtatlon nay affaot outooata* In thla oaaa* tha Canear 6 
offarini aueh aarvicaa obtalnad an I8X turnout as eomparad to an 

IIX turnout in tha "no ineantlva" Cantar 2. 



I 

I 



TABLE St% 

Porctnt of Pcoplt InltUltng ond MointAinlni Attondanco 
by Incontlv Vi» No Inctntlw (txcluditu Contor 1) 



MuBbor of 
Htotingi 

Attended 


fcnoentlvo 
Ptovtdod 


No Inconttvo 
Provldod 


0 


4S 69 


1-3 


18 21 


4-12 


38 10 



Perhaps the most general observation that may be drawn 
from this analysis is that MAINTAINING attendance is a function of 
providing parents with an incentive regardless of day care center 
size. 
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InMntlvaa. PTT atf ndanca, and faintly 
ntruflturfl variabiao i 

1. Intictnaaa t Thara vara algnlfloant dlffartneaa In 
attandanca (i> ■ .OS) batwaan tincla isarant famillaa 

and intact tuo-parant faalliai* Motfo uothora in 
two-parant famillaa attandad in tha financial incan- 

tive conditions than in the no incontivo condition* 
Thia findins la conaistent with tho Heos, et al,. 
(1969) atudy in MhicYt roothars in fathar-preaent 
faDilieo into rac ted more with tho cooaunlty than 
mothers in father-absent famlliee. In that study 
\7lthin tho uorldns class families, 25% mothers in 
father-present families formally participated in 
school croups compered to only 14.67* mothers in 
father-absent families. 

2, Birth order of child In sample : When attendance 
of mothers of oldest children was coniiured to 
attendance of mothers of tho sample child who 
was not the oldest, there were marginally elgnl- 

f leant dlfferoncea across incentives and attendance 
groupo, Tho cignlficanco lay within the "no 
incentive" condition in which the mothero of 
oldest children were most likely to attend the 
PTT Prograi.m. Hov7evor, when incentives were pro- 
vided in addition to tho prosram, mothers of 
younger children attend in larger numbers. 



3* 8tx of chil d In fliinaU t Thtrt ma no tvldtnet to 
•usgaii: that aoic of child ii • dttonaining factor 
in uatovncl attondanet at tha m Prosrao. Thia 
is not inoonoiotant t^ith tha Haaa (1969) raaulta 
vhich alao found littla dvidanea that natarnal 
bahnvior io rolatad to qqx of child. 

Incentivee. PIT attandanca and farolly 
onvironr.iantal variabloa i 

l» SES 06 Indicated by leval of mother'a oducation i 
Significant differancos uera found across incon- 
tivoa and attendance groupings. Mora nothera with 
occupational cv professional training or aonio 
collego attended than mothers vi ose terminal edu- 
cation v;a3 at uost a high school degree. This 
finding is not unexpected. Hov7ever, an encour- 
aging further finding was noted. The attendance 
of the ncthors with high school or less education 
was significantly greater in the financial incen- 
tive conditions than in the no incentive condition. 
This arguec for the valuo of the incentives to 
encourage attendance by taothors v/ho \;ould not 
othen^iso attend. 

2, Kind of cniJloynent ; Numerically nore v'oraen in pro- 
fessional or uanagorial types of work cttenued than 
stayed ho:.ie across all incentive conditions. This 
v;o3 not true for v/onen in other types of v;ork. 
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3. atudant otattua of mothtri i Without a flnanelal 
tneantiva, novo otudanta attandad than non-atudantt* 
But xfhan offioirad tha $5 ineantivo, taora non-atudonta 
ateandad than atudanta* Thia la indood anothor 
poasibllity o£ the drawing poxwr of financial 
ineantivo to roach availabia ptoplo v;ho naad noti- 
vation. 

4. ADC farollieo t Tho study found significantly mora 
attendance of non-ADC mothers. Becauso this variable 
vas conaiderad a highly important one, (Hess, et 'a^» 
1969,) further OKaminations of change in child self- 
ooteei:^ and v.-.other- child interaction for JiDC and 
non-ADC farAilioo v7ore investigated* 

The Toy Sort loolc ^'ao used in the Hess ctudy, but also 
a more difficult blccU sorting task ^vras discussed in the 
analysis. Our study, dsiiling with children of both younger 
and older ages than those in the Heas-Shiptnan study, used 
the simpler Toy 3ort TaoU. 

The Hess, et £1, (IVo?"" report compared tho results from 
fathor^presencQ vo. fathcr-ahsence (ADC) families. Our data 
are comparable but not identical. Our definition of married 
mother v;ould include a woman living with an adult male, 
irregardless of legal otatuo. The single parent would be 
defined as one livins alone, again irregardless of legal 
status. 



Tht Halt otudy found tlgnlfleant diffartneaa <p < .OS) 
In ehtot a VMS ofi Intovoou to utt 

1. tjothor'a out of hoiao activttUt i Wc found olgnl- 
ficantly fauor ADC mothara attandod tlun non-AOC 
iiotharo. 

2. Spoclftclty IndQx ■ Block Sort t Wo found that tha 
scoros of the non-j.DC chlldron Inproved on a meaaura 
of tho child* 8 ability to color sort. (Saa Appendix E) 

3. Lower confidence factor for ADC chlldron (Binet) : 
We found no diffaronca on tha Broxm IDS Self Con- 
cept Referents scores (See Appendisc E). 

4. Crowding In hone aa moaeured by total nunbar of 
children in family : The Hess study found crowding 
(which i:hay operationaliaed as total number of 
people in home and ratio of rooms to people) 
related inversely to social status. In the 
present datia, one out of 20 mothers vho had more 
than two children attended the PIT Prosran in the 
no incentive condition. VJhen inconiiivoo wore 
offered, 10 out of 23 mothers v;ith raore than two 
children attended the PTT Program; again a point 
in f avoir of iriCentives, 

T;>o effect of incontives for attending the parent education 
nrogram (PTI) on mother'child interaction and child self-esteem 

One way to invootisate the effect of incontives on parents 

is to look only at the results of tho Broun IDS Gelf-Concept 



Etofer«ntt Tdst end o£ tXxv Ht8j»8hlpnan Toy Sortlnt Tiak fcon 
thost fAnillQo lu uUlch a paront had attondod tho fXT Progrtn 
and conoidor theso ooparately from tho ireaulti In a family 
in \fhich no attendanco had occurrod* HotMivori thaira ara 
t\to objQctiona to thia. Tho firat objection io that thara 
vas not an equal utili:iation of Incentivea (Soe Tables 3*1 
end 5«2). Some parontn in the S-T incontive condition 
attended without over using the babysitting or the transpor- 
tation, while all mothers x^ho attended in the 03 stipend 
condition automatically received the money each time* 
Another objection is thct the centers, aa e unit, vrore 
randomly assigned to receive the various incentives. If 
vie then look at only tUose individuals within the centers 
who opt to use tha incentives we are thereby introducing a 
bias into our results by modifying the random condition. 
There is ample roason to expect that a "Hawthorne Effect" 
will cause the efHect of the incentives to be Celt by all 
fanilies, not Jujt: those who choose to participate in the 
?TT Program. Conaoquontly tho total families for whom pre- 
and post-data vzere available wore initially analyzed for 
incentive effects « ulthough there V7ere some families in each 
contor for whom pre- and post-data were not available, A 
subsequent analysis vac> implemented (only after the main 
incontive effects had been docuraontcd) in uhich mothers were 
divided into those x;ho attended and those who had not attended 
a3 part of a thrQC-\7ay multivariate analysis of variance. 
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B<factt on child aoU'COtdtm i 

Tht lint antlycii eomptrlng all fanlliti tilthln tht 
oantari aialgnod to tht thrae Incantiva oondltloni for whoa 
pra* and post*data uera avallobla avldancad a moln affaot 
for incantivai both vilth and without Contar I (Tablaa 4.5 
and 4.6). Tha ouboaquant throa»uay analyala of tha Brovm 
ocoroa with indepandant variabloo of incantiva, center and 
attandanca also produced incantiva af facta (Tablaa 4*8 and 
<^.9). Of more interest waa tha interaction batvMan incan* 
tive and attendance when the analyaia excluded Center 1 
(the center in which very unusual circumstances surrounding 
the PIT teacher leavins suddenly and being replaced cauaed 
this center to be viev^ed with suspicion) as shown in 
Figure 4.4. Clearly, child oelf-coneept is higher at the 
end of the FIT program for children whose parents attended 
the progrom than for children whose parents did not attend* 
This finding conflnaa the results of an earlier study imple- 
menting the PTT Program (Bogcr, Kuipers, Beery, 1969). 

This earlier research found significant positive change 
on the self-reforent scores after the PTT Program. These 
earlier data, however, T7ere drawn from a sample of 72 Ss, 
primarily white, rural four-year-olds, while the current 
data involved 121 children racially half Caucasian and half 
black, and all urbcin. 

The earlier study also found 'keac Start eligible chil- 
dren evidence a more positive Self -concept when mothers work 



h4eh thttn using •pocifie dittriili In tht hon«« DUidvan- 
t«gad ehildrtn atttln the iimm Uvtl of pe4tiv« ttlf-eoiietpc 
48 advantastd ehlldron vhan mothatt work \tit\x than* luCi 
iihan no apaclClc Intaraotlon with tha mothar (ooeura)i 
non-Haad Start aligibla (ehlldran't) lalf-ooneapt ia aora 
positiva than Head Start aligibla (childran's)'* (Bogar, 
Kuiparsi Boaryi 196Si pt 99). 

The same phanomemon of poaltiva changa In tho aaU- 
refarent uaa evldencad in tha currant atudyt Ho\ravori tha 
greatest positive chanQe v/aa evidencad in children whose 
mothers had no financial incentive to ettond the PIT 
Program* One might guoss that the srosll number o£ women 
x;ho attended tho Prograu v;ithout a financial incentive 
xiore indeed highly intrinsically notivoted and rooy well 
h£>ve uorkod more at homo v;ith their children* ThiSi in 
turn, provides increased pleasant interaction with the 
child, who responds by ochievlng greater sclf-QStoom* 
This saiae phonononai also occurred among the children of 
attonders in the babysitting and transportation incen- 
tive and the $3 incentive* 

Curiously, tlio scores of tho children of non-attenders 
in the $3 condition (one day care center) mro lover at 
the end of the Pro^ron than before It* Investigation of 
those results found that the low scores V7ere attained by 
a small group of children tested on the same day by the 
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aaiM (exptrloncad) totter. About itven ehlldran Mv« 
Mg«tive rtipoiuts to fill 14 itonis, and thorafove tho 
•vertgt tcori for tho non-attondtrs was lw«orad* 
However, there ma no roason to doubt the reliability 
o£ the test adnlnlotratlon and ao the data wero not 
deleted fron the reeultSi 

Maternal educatlonol practlcea. chanaee In child 
self^eateen. PTT attundance and Incentlvea 

Prior to tho PTT Progran, mothera were aeked to reapond 
to a question about their educational practices. The ques- 
tion v;as worded: 

Are there any particular things thot you are 
doing v^lth your child (youngest child attend- 
ing the dsy caro center) that you think may 
help hira vhan ho geto to school?'' 

This open-ended qu^'stion was later coded according to 

the type of responuuo 3lven by parents. Figure 5.2 presents 

I 

the responseo* Tho porconts given are percent&se of respon- 
dents indicatinQ a ^pacific practice. Consequently, the 
6G7. response notod for an educational practice related to 
L/vS^GUAGE moans that 63/, of all mothers who mentioned any 
educational practice (uho ansv/ered the question at all) 
raontioned a practice relating to language development in 
the child. 



iQuootion 0, Educational Survey , Appendix A. 
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Of partieuUr Intarott art th« retponaet rtUting 

to SBLF-GONCEPT Qnd to SOCIAL XMTERACTZOM UZTH FAHXLY, 
Tlioit mothara V7ho reported aorao praetlct relating to 
mother-child Intorcctlon had the practice coded in the 
latter category. One uay reaaonably infer that Initial 
practicea relating to child aelf-concept and to Dother* 
child interaction r.iay relate in acne ayatonatlc voy to 
the child 'a pre score on the BRCKW Z06 Self Concept 
Referenta Teat* 

If one ranU orders the child care centers for mention- 
ing a practice relating to the child 'a aelf-concept the 
ordering would shov; thlo: 



Rank order of centers mentioning 
sQlf-concept of child 



centers 



porcent mentioning practico 



6 



33 



4 



20 



3 



11 



2 



6 



(1) 



(3) 



5 



0 



Or.;ittlng the data from Center 1 because of the unusual cir- 
cumstances surrounding the PIT Program there, one sees that 
the rank order corrooponds c:<actly to the Incentivo groupings: 
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Zncontlvos 



Centart 



2 



6.4 



1 



3 



3 



2.S 



tlo knowltdgt of thlo corrt8pond«nca of concarn with child 
8«lf-coneept vae dvailoble at tha tina of canter aaaign- 
nant to incentive ^sroupinga* Zt mbb first noted in 
conjunction with poat hoe exanination of the Brown acorea* 
However, this pattern bears an interesting ralationahip to 
the graph of tha interaction between attendance and incen- 
tive on the Brovm self score for self-concept, A ranking 
o£ the incentives besed on children's self score for 
non-attenders (Figure 4.4) shows the exact opposite rank 
order as above • Since the children attending centers 
asulgned tu incentive 2 had parents most concerned about 
their self -concept at the inception of the PTT Program, 
one might wonder why theoe mother- child dyada might not 
profit the TOont from the program. In a sense, however, 
they did, as the larsest difference between scores of chil- 
dren whose parents were attenders and scores of children 
v7hose parents didn't attend occurred in these centers. One 
might say that the initially sensitized parents gained most 
in the incentive situation. On the other hand, the fact 
that mothers in incentive 3 were initially least concerned 
about their children 'a self -concept Insofar as they mentioned 
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hom« practtcee rolatins to that factor - theoo wothtrs 
apparently seined just ao muoh from tht pvosren in in arta 
in Mhich they nora not initially aenoitieed. The children 
of attendero xroro alraost equally superior at the end of 
the FTT Program to the children of non-attendets aa was 
tho situation in incentive 2. 

It is less clear that initial concern of Mothers about 
social interaction with family tnorabera should be reflected 
in the child's perception of hov/ his mother sees him. 
Hot/ever, one coul.d postulate that if a mother is concerned 
about how she relates to her child, she V7ill try to make 
her interactions vlth hlra pleasant and reinforcing to him. 
Consequently, a child v:iay increase in his positive viex* of 
how his mother seea hlw if his mother ia skillful at this. 
The initial aoseosnent of educational practices found 
367, of the combined responses of mothers within incentive 2 
mentioning practices relating to social interaction with 
family members (Fisure 5.2). as with self-concept, the 
mothers in these cantors seem sensitised to the possibili- 
ties of helping tho children in this social area. Only the 
children in this incentive category (incentive 2) showed 
posttest progress when their mothers had attended over the 
progress of children x/hose mothers did not: attend (see Figure 
<.':.4), There vaz conciderably less sensitivity to mother-child 
interaction aa an area v;hich can be syatemotically reinforced 
within incentive 1 and incentive 3, 6% and U:Z respectively. 
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Hor;evQri alnco 001*02 uont dovm ollghtly for actondert in 
IncentiVQ 3 and otnycd tho oane in incentive 1, ono nisht 
pootulato that the ctteudlnQ patento nay hcve c.)ont more 
tlcio on the clecirly eoanitlvo ospecto of the m ?rogrom 
rother than on the affective aspecto of mother- child 
Interoctlon. 

The cognitive interaction unreasonably affects the 
self-referent as evidenced in Figure ^^.4. Thin is plausible 
ao the Brovm t'iOt does appear to be sensitive to cognitive 
abilities, ospecially for the youngest children (Sliiproan 
and Gilbert, 1972). 

Effects on mother-child interoction ; 

The analysec of chcnco in mother-child intoraction founts 
only marginal incentive effects across the 3 incentive con- 
ditions! Hov;GVQr, ncin effects due to center differences 
\7ere significant In each inotancet These center differences 
did not 3hov7 clear trends and are deemed Inconclusive. 
Cowpleto reaulto arc available In appendix E. 



CHiiPTCR VI 

zmim im conclusions 

The presentation of the "Parents are Tcachero Too" 
Prosraro in conjunction ^*lth systematically varied financial 
incentives as well cs T7lthout such incentives vas designed 
to examine the effoctivenoss of incentives to motivate the 
day care mother's attendance at parent education programs. 
The project v;as iinplonented in the hope of encouraging 
parent-center cooperation* A related objective vras to 
e:camine moasureo of child self-esteem and mother-child 
Interoction before and after the 12-6ession program span- 
nLn^^ over a period of three months. It vi&a aaaumed that 
the incentives v7ould r:.otivate interest in the parent pro- 
gran X7hich in turn would increase positive parent-child 
interaction around a variety of topics. This mutually 
reinforcing behavior could enhance the child's perception 
of his mother's isositlve view of him and his ovn self-esteem. 

The major soalc of the study v7ere, therefore: (1) to 
determine if the use of flnnncial incentives is an effective 
nethod of initiaiiins and maintaining the day care mother's 
involvement in a parent education program; and (2) to deter- 
nine if the ucc of fincncial incentives influences the 
quality of raother-chilcl interaction and the child's 
self-concept. 
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Tho PIT Progtan o££e*.*ad at six day care centers In dif- 
ferent urban cities in Ilichisan under three conditions • The two 
centers offering the Prosrem under Incentive I provided five 
dollars to mothers for ecch tV70-hour taeeting attended. T\-70 centers 
under Incentive 2 offered bebysitting and transportation in con- 
Junction viith the Program. The third Incentive condition labeled 
Incentive 3 offered no financial incentive for attendance at the 
parent program. The si:c centers were randomly assigned to the 
three treatment conditions. 

The sample consisted of 202 preschool children and their 
mothers. It included equal numbers of families receiving ADC 
and families that did not, and equal numbers of boys and girls. 
The ratio of black to Ccucaclan children over the entire sample 
V&3 three to two. 

The dismissal of the teacher-director at one of the txto day 
cara centers randomly aaolgned the $5 incentive confounded the 
experimental condltlono. A- a result of this, the report Includes 
analyjea with and without the data from Center 1. 

The follov7lng conclusions are based on the analyses exclud- 
1ns data from Center 1 and evidencing statistical significance 
at a probability level of (p « .05), 

AttendancG based on Incentive condltlonsi 

1, Significantly i.iore uothtrs attended the PTT V7ith 
a financial Incentive than without one. 

2, The attendance \7a-j greater under the $5 Incentive 



condition than In the babysitting and trans- 
portatlon Incentive condition* 

3* Uore mothers maintained attendance for four or 
more meetings In the $5 Incentive condition 
than In the babysitting and transportation 
Incentive condition* 

4* Here mothers maintained attendance for four or 
more meetings In the babysitting and transpor- 
tation Incentive condition than In the no finan- 
cial Incentive condition. 

Avallflblllty of Parent Education Program and change 
In child's self-esteem 

Ch&nge scores on both the self and mother referent 
of the Brovm IDS Self-Concept Referents Test Indicated 
the following: 

1. Children In centers assigned no financial Incen- 
tives evidenced greater positive change than 
children in centers assigned financial incentives* 
2» Greater positive change was evidenced In the 

children In the center^; offering babysitting and 
transportation than for r.he center offering the 
$5 incentive* 

3« Comparisons of the scores of children whose mothers 
attended vs» the scores for those mothers \A\o did 
not attend yields an Interaction effect of incentive 
attendance* However^ across all incentives, higher 
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QcotOQ on tho ael£ referent were achieved by 
children o£ actonders. Results on the mother 
referent V7ore Inconclusive. . 

4.vallablllty of Parent Sducatlon Program and 
. change In Itother^Clilld Interaction 

Tx/enty subscoreo of the Hess and Shlpman Toy Sort 

Taok.were analyn:od for naln effects and for Interactions 

of Incentives 9 attendance, and centers. 

1. Results of the analyses on the mother-ohlld 
Interaction ncauure were inconclusive because 
of center variation. Therefore, patterns of 
change In nother-chlld Interaction V7ere not 
evident in any of the Incentive conditions. 

2. Ho significant changes on mother-child Inter- 
action mcasuroo were evidenced based on Incen- 
tive or on attendance. 

Gur^iaary of Conclusions Based up^on these Data ; 

1. ;.3e of chile: does not predict attendance of 
raothert 

2. Gex of cliilu: no olgnlf leant difference In 
parental ciutcndcnce could be predicted by sex 
of chile!. 

3. Race of cliilvi: vith no incentives prersent, no 
dlffereucoo ore evident in parental attendance. 
Uhen incentives are present, ho\7ever> higher 
attendance is shovm by white parents. 
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Nuuber o£ children In £amllyi does not predict 
differences in attendance for feuiilieo of 1 to 
3 children. There is a Blight tendency in 
familiec of f-.- or uore children for parents not 
to attend, even when babysitting for all children 
is available* 

Child's ordinal position: when no incentives 
are present parents v7hose oldest child is in day 
care attend more frequently than parents v7hose 
younger children are involved. 
Child atteiidnnce (full or part-tine) : V7hen 
incentives r.re provided parents of part-time 
children attend nore than parents of full-time 
children. 

Families receiving ADC: this study would pre- 
dict more families that do not receive /.DC 
v;ould attend parent programs. 
Workins uiothorc: V7hether the mother \;orlc3 or 
not doea not predict differing attendance in 
this study, 

ilothor'o occupation: this dimension provides 
no basic for predicting attendance, 
liothor'o educational level: mothers of high 
ochool or Igoc education do not attend as much 
as more educated mothers. Hov7ever, \7ith incen- 
tives, more mothers of this educational level 
attend then V7ith no incentives. 
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11. lioternal !itu'c!i\t: status: noa-otudent luothord 
fit tend norc frequently than otudcnt uothoro 
under Incentlvo conditions but do not attend 
more thtin student mothers i;hen no Incontlvos 
ore offered, 

12, Family statue: a greater percentage of non-atten' 
ders are from single-parent families regardless 

of Incentive condition, T\^o-parent families are 
more likely not to attend vjhen when no Incentives 
are provided. 
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The Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test 

Bert R. Brown 
New Yock Medical College 
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Instructions to Subjects and Administration Procedures 

Prior to photographing S the following standard instruction should 
be given by E: 

"Well now, we're goins to take a picture of you. Get ready... 
when I count to three I'll snap your picture. Are you ready 
now? 1, 2, 3..." 

(Notice that no instruction to "smile" etc. has been Included. This is 
purposefully left ambiguous in order to obtain a spontaneous facial 
expression, and is especially important since giving this Instruction 
would clearly bias responses to the happy-sad item.) 

After the exposure has been made, E waits fifteen seconds, then pulls 
the developed print from the developer compartment of the camera. During 
this time interval, E may speak with S to establish rapport. After fifteen 
seconds, E says to S: 

"Well look at that (pointing to print). That's a picture of 
you. That's a picture of (child's name). Isn't this a nice 
picture of (child's name). This is really you because you are 
(child's name) and there you are in the picture." 

(E points to S's image in the photograph.) 

To ascertain the effectiveness of the induction, E then asks S: 

"Can you tell me who that is in the picture?" 

(E must obtain a response indicating that S knows that it is he in the 
photograph; either "That's me," or child states his own name or simply 
points to himself. If S does not recognise himself in the picture E 
repeats induction above. E must obtain a statement from S indicating 
that he recognizes himself in the picture before proceeding further.) 

E seats S at a table suitable in height and size for a young child, 
and places the photograph on the table top, directly forward of S and 
beneath his head in about the same position as a dinner plate is usually 
placed. Since the recently developed print will tend to curl it will be 
useful to use two smell pieces of tape at the top and bottom edges of the 
print, fastening it to the surface of the table. E shoul i seat himself 
directly opposite S at the table and then say the following: 

"Now I'd like to ask you a few questions about (child's name)." 
E thea points to the picture, placing his own finger on it and proceeds 
to ask the set of questions in the context of the "self" referent. E 
must restate the introductory stem before asking each question and must 
point to the photograph each time he asks a question. 
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"Now can you tell me, is (child's name) happy or la ha sad?" 
E proceeds through all items in the "self" referent in this nanner* 
It is important that E explicitly point to the picture before asking 
each question, thereby repeatedly directing S's gaze and attention 
to it* It is also important to continually restate the question stem 
in the objective case: "Is (child's name). . .happy or is he sad? 
This procedure establishes a set in which the child is induced to 
"stand back from himself," and to gain a perspective of himself as 
an "object" in the photograph. This should also assist S to assume 
the role of another toward himself. 

After responding to all items on the "self" referent, the "mother" 
referent is introduced by E: 

"Now that was very good (child's first name). I'd like to 
ask you a few more questions. This time I'd like to ask you 
a few questions about (child's name) mother. Can you tell 
me... Does (child's name) mother think that (child's name) la 
happy or sad?" 

E proceeds through the entire set of items in the "mother" referent 
context. Again, E must point to the photograph and repeat the appro- 
priate stem before asking each question. The fourteen items asked 
under the "mother" referent are identical to those asked under all 
other referents. Only the referent itself is to be varied* 

At this point, S will have completed two referent scales. The 
"self" referent scale, and in the case illustrated above, the "mother" 
referent. 

Upon completion of the two referents, the examination is termi- 
nated. E should thank S warmly, present him with the photograph, and 
again reinforce the value of the picture by saying: 

"Well now, this picture is for you to keep, just as I 
promised* Here it is; remember you can do whatever you 
?.ike with it; you can keep it for yourself or show it to 
your mother or teacher or whatever you like." 
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Maa w Child's Code No. 

Cente r Date 

Class Time of Da y 

Examine r 

Scoring Sheet for Broun IDS Self-Concept Reference Test 

Example of question format: 1, Is Johnny Gallagher happy or sad? 

2. Does Johnny Gallagher's mother think Johnny 
Gfilla^jher is happy or sad? 

Self Mother 





Item 


Score* 


Score 


1 




1, 


0 


1, 


0 


2. 


Clean-dirty 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 


3. 


Good looUing-ugly 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 


4. 


Likes to play with other kido-doesn't 

1 i IrP t'n n1 ^iv t'h othpir ki^Q 

^XCvC \»\J UXCiy V«^L>il l^WilC^ CW^MO 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 


5. 


Likes to have own things-likes to have 
other kids' things 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 


6. 


Good-bad 


1, 


0 


l^ 


0 


7. 


Likes to tall; a lot-doesn't 
like to talk a lot 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 


8. 


Smart-stupid 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 


9. 


Scared of a lot of things-not scared 
of a lot of things 


0, 


1 


0, 


1 


10. 


Scared of a lot of people-not scared 
of a lot of people 


0, 


1 


0, 


1 


11. 


Likes the vcy clothes look-doesn't 
like the way clothes look 


1, 


0 


1, 


c 


12. 


Strong-weak 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 


13. 


Healthy-sick 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 


14. 


Likes the \7ay face looks- doesn't 
like the V7ay j.is face looks 


1, 


0 


1, 


0 



*Notc: Score values parallel order in which adjectives are presented. 
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Hess-Shipmon Toy Sort Task 

Robert Hess 
Virsinia Shipman 

University of Chicago 



Hess-Shtpman 
Toy Sorting Task 

Materials • 

Nine toys and a partitioned board are used for this task. The 
board Is a circle 12 3/4" In diameter made of brown tempered masonlte. 
The board is divided into three equal sections by white lines 

The toys used are: (a) chairs"three small plastic chairs 
(dollhouse furniture); (b) spoons"three plastic picnic spooAn: and 
(c) cars • -three small metal toy cars. The toys are of thr€4. colors , 
with one toy of each type in each of the colors: (a) red; (b) blue; 
and (c) yellowt 

Procedure 

The two sorting methods are taught to the mother while the child 
is out of the room. The task begins with the board empty and the toys 
in random order on the table. 

The E says, HERE ARE SOME TOYS, THERE ARE DIFFERENT WAYS THEY CAN 

BE PUT TOGETHER ON THE BOARD, E sorts by object , randomly varying the 

colors in each section. After sorting, E^ says, THESE GO TOGETHER BECAUSE 

THEY ^ RE ALL, .t (Pause), and points to each group to elicit the answer 

« 

( spoons , chairs , car s) . 

E then says, THE TOYS CAN BE PUT TOGETHER IN ANOTHER WAY, TOO, E 
takes the toys off the board and sorts by color , with random placement 
within each section. E again says, THESE GO TOGETHER BECAUSE .THEY'RE ALL,,, 
(pause), and points to each group to elicit the answer ( red , yellow , blue ) . 

After deironst rating both sorts, E says, I'D LIKE YOU TO TEACH 

WHAT I HAVE SHOWN YOU--TO PUT THE TOYS TOGETHER IN THESE TWO WAYS, 
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I'LL BE OUTSIDE WHILE YOU TEACH HDl. AFTER YOU'RE SURE HE UNDERSTANDS 
HOW TO PUT THE TOYS TOGETHER IN THESE TWO WAYS, AND KNOWS WHY THE TOYS 
IN EACH GROUP BELONG TOGETHER, CALL ME BACK INTO THE ROOM* 
I'LL ASK HIM TO PUT THE TOYS ON THE BOARD IN THE TWO WAYS YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
HIM, . • AND TO DO IT WITHOUT ANY HELP FROM M OR FROM YOU. TAKE AS MUCH 
TIME AS YOU NEED TO TEACH HIM. WHEN YOU'VE FINISHED, BE SURE TO CALL ME 
BACK INTO TBE ROOM. 

The E removes the toys from the board and then brings in the child 
and leaves the room. The mother is allowed complete freedom of method. 
The teaching task is terminated when the mother summons the examiner or 
at the end of forty minutes (from the time the E leaves the room) , 
whichever occurs first.^ 

When E, returns, the child is asked to repeat the sorts. E first 
takes the toys off the board and randomizes them. E then says, SHOW 
ME ONE OF THE WAYS TO PUT THE TOYS ON THE BQARJ) THAT YOUR MOTHER TAUGHT 
YOU. After the child sorts the toys.'E says, THESE 60 TOGETHER BECAUSE 
THEY'RE ALL • • • (pause), and points to each group to elicit the 
answers ( spoons , c hairs , cars ; or red , yellow , blue ). 

Finally, E says, NOW SHOW ME THE OTHER WAY TO PUT THE TOYS ON THE 
BOARD THAT YOUR MOTHER TAUQHJ YOU, After the child has sorted the toys, 
E says, THESE GO TOGETHER BECAUSE THEY'RE ALL , . . (pause), and points 
to each group to elicit the answers. 

If the child does not correctly sort by color and by object on the 
first two sorts, a third trial is administered. Probing by the examiner 
is restricted to repetition and/or rephrasing of the questions and 



^This is a deviation from the Hess and Shipman procedure, which 
allowed unlimited time for the teaching session. 
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attempts to clarify the child's Intent when It Is unclear whether he has 
finished an Intended sort or which toys are Intended to be In particular 
groups. Probing continues until the examiner ascertains which toys are 
considered as members of a group and the total number of groups Intended 

0 

by the child* No attempt is made to stop prompting by the mother*^ 

The standard testing procedures must be followed for three trials « 
At the conclusion of the third trial i the examiner may prompt the child 
to enable him to complete the task correctly so the session Is ended on 
a positive note for both the mother and the child. 

Scoring 

An Immediate record Is made of the child's performance on the post^task 

test« 

Scoring 

Points were awarded for post-teaching performance on the following 
basis : 

Criterion Score 

1. Sorts correctly into 3 groups by object 

(cars, chairs, spoons) 0 or 1 

2. Partially explains object sort (names 

one or two groups) 0 or 1 

3. Fully explains object sort (names all 

3 groups) 0 or 1 

4. Sorts correctly into 3 groups by color 

(red, yellow, blue) 0 or 1 

5. Partially explains color sort (names 

one or two groups) 0 or 1 

6a Fully explains color sort (names all 3 

groups) 0 or 1 

In combination these scores yield a range from 0 (neither sort 
correctly formed) through 6 (both sorts correctly formed and fully 
explained). Subscores (sorting vs. verbalizing; object vs. color) 
may also be obtained. Points for verbalization were not awarded unless 
the child previously sorted correctly (exactly three groups, clearly 
differentiated). Points were credited whenever the child met criteria 
without help. Including cases where the child corrected earlier errors 
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^This Is a deviation from the Hess and Shipinan procedure, which did 
not permit prompting by the mother except for support or encouragement. 
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on his second chance and also cases where the child first responded 
correctly but then became confused under continued questioning* Re- 
sponses following probing by the tester were allowed to raise the 
child's score (when they Involved passing an additional criterion) 
but not to lower it (since probing may have induced confusion or 
inhibition) . 

Probing by the tester was restricted to rephrasing of the questions 
and attempts to clarify the child's intent when it was unclear whether 
he had finished an intended sort or which toys were intended to be in 
particular groups. Probing continued (when necessary) until the tester 
ascertained both which toys were considered as members of a group and 
the total number of groups* 

The entire session is audiotaped for subsequent further analysis* 

Anecdotal notes of the session are made by the examiner. Both the 

mother and the child are later rated from the tape with the adapted 

Hess-Shlpman Mother-Child Interaction Procedure. Post-testing involved 

an equivalent form of this test, using colors orange, yellow and green; 

using airplanes, crayons and plastic men as objects. 



Name 
I.D, # 
School 
Date 



POST TEST TEACHING PERFORMANCE ON TOY SORTING TASK 



Criterion 

1. Sorts correctly Into 3 groups by object (cars, chairs, spoony 

2. Partially explains object sort (names one or two groups) 

3. Fully explains object sort (names all 3 groups) 

4. Sorts correctly into 3 groups by color (red, yellow, blue) 

5. Partially explains color sort (names one or two groups) 
6* Fully explains color sort (names all 3 groups) 
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Child*! Nam* 
Child *• ID [ 
Datt of Itit' 



Taster, 

Codar ' 



BATIKS. SHEET FOR MOTHER- CHILD INTERACTION ON TOY SORTING TASK 
General Orientation; yea ^no Number ot Santancei 



Future Statement Made; y es n o 
Oriented to Sorting: y es n o 

Length of Time Spent in Orienting; 
Frequency of Orienting Statements ; 



sec8( 



Reference to Specific Attributes; (frequency count) 
Red Total 



yellow_ 
blue 



cars 



chairs 



spoons 



Totals 
Total_ 
Totals 
Total_ 
Total 



Grand Total 



TALLEY SHEET FOR ADDITIONAL MATERNAL MESSAGES 



REINFORCEMENT 
Verbal -i- Verbal 



EVALUATION 
Verbal -I- 



Verbal 



Total' 



1. 




COMMANDS 
Physical 



Verbal 




QUESTIONS 
Physical 



Ve rbal 




Total 



Total 



VERBAL 
Coyrect 



TALLY SHEET FOR CHILD FEEDBACK MESSAGES 

Incorrect 

! UNINTELLIGIBLE OR NO COMPLIANCE 



.J 



Total 



Total 
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CHILD COOPERATION (circle) 
1- 2 3 4 5 



MATERNAL AFFECT lONATENESS 
12 3 4 5 

range : t o 
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DZRECTIOMS FOR SCORING MOTHER-CHILD XMTBRACTION ON iCfi SORTING TASK 
MATERNAL MESSAGES 

General Orientation: Any statenentt nade by the mother prior to the 
beginning of the taak that were not taak oriented 

EXAMPLE: "What have you been doing today? 
"Cone over here." 

Number of S*>ntence» : Tally the tentences of the general nature 

and aun. 

FutugQ statement made ; 

This variable meaoures the presence or absence of a general statement 
of v;hat is to come. The mothers were coded for whether or not they gave 
a general overview of the task facing the child, using the present 
participle or future tense. The key consideration in coding this vari- 
able was the indication that events were to come in the future, regardless 
of the specific content with which the events were described. 

Examples ; 

"We're going to play another game." 

"Now I'm going to tsach you something else." 

"Sit down, I have something new to show you." 

yes rio^ 

Oriented to sorting ; 

Uothera were coded for presence or absence of introduction of the 
idea that blocks were sorted for bpecific reasons. The key consideration 
involved was whether or not the physical act of block placement was 
specifically and formally tied to the rationale. 

Examples ; 

Present Absent 

"Why does that go there?" "How are these the same?" 

"These go together because.,." "These are all..." 

y es n o 

Length of time spent In orienting ; seconds 
Frequency of orienting statements ; 



Tally all statements o£ this category and sum. 



Reforence to anoctflc attrlbuton ; (frequency of occurrence) 

red — Total 

yellov; Total 

blue Total 

car Total 

chair Total 

spoon Total 

Total specific attvlbutoa mentioned ; (Grand Total of Above) 

Verbal poaitlvo reinforcement ; (Affirmative reply to feedback): 

In this case the nother replies to the feedback received In the 
previous task-specific message V7lth a statement of approval, confima- 
tion or praise. Generally, only the first message following the 
feedback will bo ucored as a reply, succeeding utetements being 
pieced in the oatosorieo into which they would have been placed had 
there been no feedback. 

A statement which is neither clearly positive nor negative should 
be scored by the predonlnent nature of the reply. A statement which 
is truly half positive and half negative which cannot be broken down 
should be scored as positive, such as "that's almost right." 

Uhen a mother follows a child's feedback vjith information which 
also affirws, the unit is rated as affirmative. Only the first such 
message following c reply will be rated as affirmative. However, a 
standard affirnativo reply ouch as "yes" or "that's right" may be 
rated as affirmative in addition. For example: 

Child: "That's a circle." 

Mother: "A circle. Yes" » 2 positive 

"That's right. Very good" ~ 2 evaluations 

Verbal negative reinf orc e nient ; (Negative reply to feedback): 

This is the reoly 1 1 v;hich the mother tells the child his response 
was incorrect. It may bo a statement of fact or blame, or a critical 
statement. It is alT7ays task-specific. If the inother does not qualify 
the "no" with ne^r information, the words ccconipanying the "no" arc 
included in the message unit. For example, "NO, not that." 

Vfrbal positive evaluation ; general Evaluation apart from feedback 

message. 

Verbal negative evaluation ; general evaluation apart from feedback 

nesrsagea. 
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Conreaflds ; 
PHYSICAL: 

Coranand messages are task-speclflc . and they take precedence over all 
others. Whether or not a message contains new information, If It 
contains a coiwnand that the child do something . It Is rated as a command. 

A physical command Is scored whenever the mother demands that the child 
do anything physical. 

VERBAL: 

Here the command Is that the child respond verbally . This Is distin- 
guished from a question In that the child has no option In his reply. 
A statement beginning "Tell me...*' Is generally In this class. The 
content might range from a simple request for affirmation of understand- 
ing to requiring specifics about the placement of the blocks. 

(Example*: "Tell me what color that block Is.") 

Questions ; 

PHYSICAL: 

This rating refers to the mother's requesting the child to do something 
physical ("Would you give me the blue car?" or "Can you show me a chair?"), 

VERBAL: 

This is used when the child is requested to respond verbally. Again, 
this may range from a simple yes /no answer to a full explanation. 

(Example: "Can you tell me where to put it?") 

CHILD FEEDBACK MESSAGES 

Correct verbal (verbal affirmative) ; 

Here tae child demonstrates that he understands the situation. Responses 
in this class are correct statements about the task. Again, the judgment 
of vhat is correct is made in terms of what the rater believes is an 
objectively correct answer to a question or command. All responses in 
this class are task-oriented. 

When a correct verbal response accompanies a physical response, the 
physical response takes precedence. Therefore, responses rated as verbal 
are not generally accompanied by task-related physical action. Verbal 
responses which accompany behavior are, however, rated for the concepts 
they contain, although the feedback message is rated In the physical 
categories . 
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Incorrect verbal (verbal negative ) : 

Here the verbal feedback is generally task-oriented in such a way that; 
the child indicates he does not understand what is going on. It nay 
be an incorrect response or an "I don't know.*' In any case, it tells 
the mother that there is something wrong with her communication. Cases 
in which the child does not respond to a question or command will not 
be rated in this class. 

Unintelligible or no compliance ; 

This category is used when the child's feedback response cannot be under- 
stood, even if the mother opens the message unit with an understood 
message. If both the mother's and the child's statements are unintelli- 
gible, this category should also be used. 

AFFECTIONATENESS 

This rating concerns the mothers' general affective reactions to their 
children. The scale points are taken from the Af fectionateness scale 
of the Fels Parent Behavior Rating Scales . Because most mothers are 
typically accepting of their children, raters note high and low extremes 
of af fectionateness which appear during the interaction in addition to 
rating the mothers' typical behavior. 

Rating Scale for Maternal Af fectionateness 

Rate the mothers' expression of affection to the child .personally. 
Does she manifest a warm, personal affection, or a matter-of-fact, 
unemotional attitude, or definite antagonism? 

Location : What is her most frequent behavior? 

1. Passionate, consuming. Intense, ardent, uncontrolled. 

2. Affectionate, warm, fondling, loving, expressive, temperate, fond, 
attached, ind. 

3. Objective, neutral, matter-of-fact, inhibited. 

4. Cool, aloof, distant, forbidding, avoiding, annoyed, irritated, 
bothered. 

5. Hostile, .-ejecting, disliking, blaming, icy. 
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Rating Scale for the Child's Cooperation 

What was the most frequent character of the cooperation shown by 
the child during the task? VJas he Interested and attentive, or bored 
and restless, or resistant? Rate Independently of the actions of the 
mother, considering only the child's behavior* 

1. Child was fully tuned in to the mother pliable, interested, 
attentive. No difficulty or conflict arose. 

2. Child maintained fairly consistent attention and cooperation, 
although some disinterest or restlessness was evident, 

3. Child was periodically inattentive, but inattention was not prolonged, 
and there was no resistance to the mother or the task. 

4. Child showed frequent and prolonged disinterest and inattention, 

and/or resistance to the mother or the task. 

5. Child ignored the mother's teaching efforts and/or actively 
resisted the task throughout the interaction. 

For these ratings, and for all the coding previously described, scores 
are assigned after resolving all disagreements by returning to the data. 
Thus, each separate code or rating was agreed upon immediately or after 
discussion. 



Attitude Survey 
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ATTITUDE SURVEY 

SA MA MD SD 

stronBly mildly mildly strongly 
agree .^ree disagree disagree 

Indicate your opinion by drawing « circle around the "SA" If you strongly agree, 
around the "MA" If you mildly agree, around the •'MD" If you mildly disagree, and 
around the "SD" If you strongly disagree. 

Below are a number of statements about various topics. They have been collected 
from many r.roups of people and state sorne of their opinions. There are no right 
or wrong anawcrsi for every statement there are large numbers of people vho agree 
and dlsaareo. TloaBe mark ^jhet'aer you agree or disagree on the following questions 

SA MA MD SD 1. I ?-hlnk im will Always have wars between countries no 

m.itr.er v)hav ue do co try to atop it. 

SA MA MD SD 2. If you arc a imccona you usually have more good breaks than 

bad brGalvf. 

SA MA MD SD 3. Many tiit\OEi I feel that it docn not do any real good to 

thonV. about what to do. You might Just as well flip a 
coin. 

SA MA MD SD 4. A maa vho RCts a good job is just lucky to be at the 

clf.ht place at the right time, 

SA MA MD SD 5. I rlon't understand why other people" act the way toward 

me that they do. 

SA Wi MD iiD 6. Much of '..-hat Kappftuo to me la probably a matter of chance 

and luck. 

SA MA MD SD 7.1 fcol I have little influence over the way other people 

net, 

SA VA MD SD 8. It i3 v(>ry \.ard to figure out what the future will be, 

SA MA MD SD 9. Tho or^inoty pcrgoa has very little control over what the 

politician do^s in office. 

SA MA MD SD 10. TV\<: things that happei\ to most people are outside their own 

control. 

SA MA ttD SD 11. It isn't uif.e to plan too far ahead hec.nuee most things 

turn out to be a matter of ^rood or bad fortune anyhow. 

MA MD SD 12. r. don't see how you can really t^^ll how other people are 

}',oi-.\,'^ ':o act. 
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SA MA MD SD 13. Vhen thlnga are going well for me I usually think of It 

aa « run of good luck* 

SA MA MD SD 14. Moat people doii't realiee how ouch their Uvea are Influ- 

eacod by thlnga that happen Juat accidentally. 

SA MA MD SD 15. I have uaually found that vhat i^ going to happen will 

happen no matter what I do or think about it. 

SA MA MD SD 16. Most of the things that have disappointed me in uy life 

have come because xssy luck ran out. 

SA MA MD SD 17. I don't really believe the aaylng that a person can be 

"the master of his fate." 

SA MA MD SD IB. Success is mostly a matter of getting good breaks. 

SA MA MD SD 19. \'7hat happens In the world aeeros to ba beyond the control 

of most people. 

SA MA MD SD 20. I feel thnt nost people can't really be held responsible 

for themselves since no one has much choice about where 
he was bovn or raised. 

SA MA MD SD 21. Many timos the way people act has absolutely no reason 

behind it. 

SA MA MD SD 22. Success In working xHth people depends much more on the 

vmy they feel than on what I do. 

SA i-iA rlD 3iJ 2'^, Many I foel that I have little Influence over the 

things that happen to me. 

SA MA MD SD 24, Sometimea I feel that I don't have enough control over the 

way my life la going. 

SA MA MD SD 25, To get ahead you have to gamble on things that you are 

not sure ol. 



PLEASE SEE THAT YOU HAVE GIVEN 'YOUR OPINION FOxl EACH QUESTION. 
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NAME 



I. YOUA OWN EDUCATION 



1. Are you taking courses to further your education now? 
yes 



no 



2» If you had It to do over again, knowing what you do now, would you have left 
school \'hen you did? 
yes 



no 



3« Ho\; far v;ould you go In school now If you had It to do over again? 
finish elementary school 
a ttend some high school 

take dome vocational work Instead of finishing high school 
finish high school 

take some vocational or professional work after high school 
g o to college 
finish col^oge 



.go to graduate school 
^finish graduate school 
__other (please specify^ 



II, Youn child's education 

Answer the follov;lng questions about your child in the day care cente*;, even if 
you have older children. If you have more .'han one child who attends the day 
care center regularly, answer the questions about your youngest child attending 
the center* 

1. Hov; old is your child (youngest child attending the day care center)? 
b etv/een 2V and 3 years old 
^between 3 and 3'; years old 



^between 3\ and 4 yea^s old 

_betv:een 4 and 4^ yefirs old 

J)ctv;een 4-^ and 5 years old 

__between 5 and 5/ years old 

J)etween 5^^: and 6 years old 



2* v/hat is the sex of this child (your youngest child attending the day care center) 
m ale 
female 

3# Compared to x/hen you were very young, what kind of a chance do you think your 
child has to get a good education? 

a great deal worse 

^a little worse 

the same 

a little better 

great deal better 
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4i Compared to when you v;ere very youngs v;hat klrul of a chance do you think 
your child has to get a good Job? 

a great deal worse 
a little v;orse 
the same 

little better 

a great deal better 

5. Hov; far in school would you like for your child to go? 

finish elementary school 

a ttend some high school 
take some vocational work in high school 

finish high «chool 

take some vocational or professional wu*.' after high school 

g o to college 

finish college 

g o to graduate school 

finish graduate school 

o ther (please specify) 

6* Thinking about it, hov; far do you think your child probably actually will 
to in school? 

finish elementary school 

a ttend some high school 

take some vocational work in high school 

finish high school 

take some vocational or professional v7ork after high school 

go to college 

finish college 

g o to graduate school 
finish graduate school 

o ther (please specify) 

7* If a child Is not doing well at school, who do you think is usually at fault? 





Not at all 


Some 


Lots i 


r 

School 








Teacher 








Child 








Parents 








Other (specify) j 







8# Are there any particular things that you are doing with your child (youngest 
child attending the day care center) that you think may help him when he gets 
to school? (Please use other side If you need more room.) 

O 
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!• How many meetings did you attend? (there v^ere 12 in all) 

2. ilumber the tUiuss in order of importance that v/ould have helped you attend 
meetings more frequently. 

a. $5 per session 

0. trauopbrtation to and from cexiter 

babysitting provlJed by center 

d. nicer v/eather 

e. other (please explain) . . 



3. ilumber of lessons — 

Just about right 

Too few 

Too many 

4. \Iliat did you find most useful about tlie meetings? 



5. VJhat didn't you like about the raeetiugs? 



0. Was it difficult to woru at home v;ith your child on the lessons? 

yes (why?) 

no (why? ) 
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7. iJiu ^our child eujoy and learn from your -./orkinp, \?ith him/iier? 

yes (v/Uy?)^_^_ . 

no (Wi ! y 1 ) ■■ 



3. Did you enjoy learning ami *;orI:lur; on the lessonb at home \fit\\ your child? 

yes (\;l>y?) 

no C 'hy ? ) 

9* Uould you attend another parent r^rogram at your day care center like this one? 

yes (why?) ...^^^ 

no (why? )^ . 

10. Do you feel you can talk uich the teachers better now as a result of the 

sessions? 

yas no 



11. iJQ you feel the gacaes have helped you learn more about your child? 

yes ^ no 

12. JO you feel you can talL ♦^ici; your child better now than before the program? 

yes ^ uo 
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PARENT'S NiVilE 



GUILD'S XD 



CHILD'S mm 



DAY C/.ilE CENTER 



ADDRESS 

HOIffi PHONE 

OFFICE PHONE 

CHILD BIRTHDalE 

CHILD'S ETHNIC GROUP 

DATE CHILD STARTED AT CENTER TERMINATED 

..VERiiGE NUllBER OF DAYS/UEEK ENROLLED HOURS /DAY 

Interview data - parent (another) of child in day care center; 
1) working no^7? enployer ^ 



If yes, 

40 hourj (or full time) 

between 21 end 3C hours (more than half time, less than full) 

20 hours C'iOlf time) 

less than 20 hours 

working variable hours that do not add up to half time at least 

2) hov7 far did mother 30 in school? 
eighth smde or less 



some high ocliool 

finish hi3h school 

some occupational or professional training beyond high school 

some colloj;e 

finish collef^e 
beyond collg;^>e 



3) student no^7? 

yes 

no 

if yes, 

part-tlMo 
full-tiuie 

4) marital status. 

married 



yes 



no 



describe job 



divorced 



sin^lo, never married 



A 0 
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5) husband's omployvjent (anav/er alau if huoband not present, but another 
adult in houjo 
etnp 1 oy Q r ^ 



describe job^ 



$) how far did husband (other adult in household) go in school? • 

eighth srade or less 

some high gchool 

finish high school 



some occupational or professional training beyond high school^ 

some collQge 

finish college 

beyond coller.e 



7) is husband (other adult) a student now? 

ye& 

no 



if yes, 

part-tine^ 
full tiue 



3) ADC Not ijDC Any reduction in regular fees 

;) list children in family (oldejt to youngoat) 

nane sex age in attendance at Day Care 
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Parents Are Teachers Too 
Program 



"PARENTS ARE TEACHERS TOO" PROGRAM . 
Judith L. Kulpers and Robert P. Roger 
Michigan State University 

The conceptualization o£ the PIT Program is built upon two primary 
bases. These are: 

(1) enhancing the role of the mother as the primary teacher and soclalizer 
of her child; and 

(2) encouraging the mother to recognize the critical nature of her 
relationship to her child in mediating the learning of the child 
both directly and indirectly. 

There are three overall goals of the PTT Program. These are: 

(1) to increase the vitality of the mother-child interaction (through 
lessons and activities the mother builds during the parent program 
session for her use with the child in the home). 

(2) to increase the communication between the teaching staff and the 
mother (through the teacher's identification with the mother as a 
"teacher too" and the resultant home lesson development sessions). 

(3) to Increase the child's skills and abilities in the language and 
perceptual-motor content areas around which the lessons are built. 

Finally, the specific objectives of the FTT Program are: 

(1) to increase the amount and quality of mother-child interaction; 

(2) to develop an attitude of teamwork between the day care center 
and the mother; 

(3) to Increase the self-confidence and skills of the mother in her 
nonroutlne Interaction with her child; 

(4) to increase the mother's covert reinforcement of the preschool 
or day care program; 

(5) to expedite the acquisition of linguistic and perceptual-motor 
skills by the child. 

The parent's self-esteem and esteem for others is enhanced as the 
mother gains greater sense of control over her parenting role. Evidence 
from previous research indicates that the child develops a ^ore positive 
view of himself and a more positive perception of his mother's attitude 
toward him as a result of participating in this program. 

The program is based on the assumption that constructive positive 
inter- and Intra-group attitudes cannot be conveyed to children when 
parents have little confidence in their own abilities. Therefore, 
lessons are designed to provide the parents with understandings and 
techniques that allow positive, successful interaction with their child. 
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This tnodttl It baaed on the assumption that children's affective as 

well as cognitive development is promoted optimally when they are pre- 
sented Interesting and challenging activities* These activities require 
the child to be actively involved with the gsne materials — touching, 
manipulating, listening, seeing. They require that the child combine 
his sensory experiences and exercise his sensory memory to remember and 
label how things feel, look, and act* 

The games in this program have been placed in an order roughly to 
match the development of children. This does not mean that there is a 
set order in which each child must go. Obviously, Just as no two children 
look the same, neither are they all interested in the same types of acti- 
vities at any one time. For these reasons, more than one activity is 
presented in each weekly lesson and suggestions for different ways to 
play each ^ame are offered. 

Materials are designed to be easily constructed, inexpensive, and 
of high appeal to children. We have found that the games are of special 
delight to the children because "mommy (or daddy) made it for me." 
Although materials are largely cardboard and were expected to have a 
short "life," parents have reported that after months of use the materials 
are still Intact. 

A developmental teaching model is the basic foundation for the program 
The developmental approach emphasizes that much of the learning in early 
childhood Is spontaneous and comes to the child in many ways. It is not 
necessarily sequential. It cannot always be carefully structured and 
ordered. This learning takes place long before language comes into 
existence and remains. 

Physical movement and life experiences provide the first vocabulary 
for the child. Seeing, touching, tasting, smelling, and manipulating tell 
him what the world is like. The crucial modality of the young child is 
play behavior. To the child, play is essentially a research activity or 
an internal transactional process. It is free because the child's activity 
is still tentative and uncoinmitLed. It is capable of exploration, revision 
renunciation, and replacement. In play the child can manipulate objects, 
events, and ever people v;ith less restriction than that imposed on adults. 
Therefore, play provides not only a means for practicing, consolidating, 
and assimilating what one knov7s, but provides an opportunity to challenge 
or revise the knowledge. 

All activity previously mentioned implies a thoughtfully prepared 
environment with space, freedom, and challenging materials to explore 
and experiment with. Further, it implies that parent and teacher under- 
stand how patterns of thought and commensurate language abilities develop 
in the young child. This is, of course, the basis for this specific 
developmental approach. 

The core of the program consists of twelve PTT sessions adapted from 
twenty-two in the original combined focus. Day care professionals are 
trained to administer the parent program. The director or head teacher 
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fron the day care center conducts the wSj?9lons for hlc/her participating 
parents. After emphas lining the primary role of the parent In the education 
of che chlldi the teacher v;orks v;lth mothers in conswructing materials to 
be used by the mother and child in the home in educational games stressing 
language and perceptual f'UIIIs, It Is stresaed that only the mother use 
the program lessons and materials during the time of the tvel\fe workshop * 
sessions. This is to protect the critical catalytic quality of the 
material on the resulting uother*- child interaction. The *^y mama made this 
for rae*' phenomenon io powerful. This reaction frora the child has a power- 
ful motivational effect on the mother and thus produces a dynamic and 
positive affective interaction. 
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FTT Lesson III 
Flannelboards to Facilitate Language Development 

General Obiectives 

To establish an atmosphere of learning together parent and 
teacher. 

To extend parent's awareness of the importance of the early years 
by discussion of the developmental nature of intellectual and language 
growth in the preschool years. 

To provide the parents with the general theory and philosophy of 
the developmental language approach. 

To provide parents with a variety of relevant skills which they 
can apply In teaching situations at home to enhance their child's 
developing dlscrlmlnatlVQ skills and concept acquisition. 

To provide parents with materials and techniques to teach the child 
color identification and ability to verbally express himself fully and 
accurately concerning color. 

Specific Obiectives 

1. To explain the use of the flannelboard as a versatile educational 
tool for enriching the language of their children. 

2. To assist mothers in construction of a flannelboard and materials 
to use with it. 

3. Provide the mothers V7ith exemplary demonstrations and guided oppor- 
tunity to experiment V7ith the materials, 
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To provldQ specific activities that develop 

a. Visual discrimination (Special Animal Games) 

b. Concepts of specific community places (Pretend Time) and 
people (Thinking Cap Games) 

c. Auditory sequencing (Story Cut-Gut, Finger Playe, Songs) 

d. Auditory discrimination (Silly-Funnies Game) 

To encourage mother to listen to child, pay particular attention 
to his questions, and build her activity from there. 



SPECIAL ANIMALS ; 

Present child vith ijollon, flannel » or felt cutouts of animals V7hich 
are special in some V7ay. Xhc parent can ask the child to tell what makes 
that animal so special. After the child does this, ask him to tell you 
something about the animal, (e.g. size, shape, color, texture, etc.) Add 
to game with magazine pictures backed with flannel, 

Eleohant •- trunk, tusks, gray 

Giraffe his long neck, legs 

Zebra black and white striped 

Skunk odor 

PRETEND TIME : 

The parent begins by telling the child a story something like this: 
"Jin.my, we will go on a trip together, aee if you can guess where it is. 
Me v/alk into a buildins, and we see shelves with canned food on them. 
Then v;e come to a table xrith lots of bananas, apples, pears. Vegetables 
arG ,:>iled up there, too. Do you see meat piled up in the corner over 
there? What kind of a place do you suppose I was talking about?" 
(Grocery Store) 

Gas otation tiros, cans of oil, big pumps 

Fire btcition trucks, hoses, hr.ts 

Post Office -- letters, packases, nailmen 

Shoe Store -- shoes, all kinds 

Bo-kery rolls, pies, cakes, cookies 

Libre _7 -- books and magazines 
Reverse the gar:ie - • i^ut a picture of the place on the flannel board, 
then ask the child to sort through the flannel cuts and put all the things 
that belong in that place on the board. 



SILLY -FUNNIES ; 

Tarent: "I'm soinG to tell you a funny story about you and your friends. 
Listen and see if you can tell me some "silly-funnies" in my story. 

"Once upon a ti.je three children came to school. Their names were 
Debbie, Tony, and Tom. They were all boys and they were 50 years old. 
Their teacher was a baby named Spot . Every day the children rode to school 
in a boat . VJhen they G^t to school, they put on their pa lamas and went to 
bed . When they woke up thoy had supper . Then they colored pictures on the 
ceiltnft and took then home . When school was over, a fire engine came to get 
them." 

SH/igES. COLORS. SIZES ; 

Prepare different colored triangles, squares, circles, and rectangles 
that nay also vary in sic;e. 

VJork with your child very informally by having him make a "picture" 
with thorn calling his attention to color, shape and size. 

THINKING CAP GAI^ 

Using the policeman hat, the fireman hat, farmer hat, nurse hat, say 
to child, "Jimmy, here is iir. Doodlepunk. Look at his hat. You tell Mommy 
about Hr. Doodlepunk. iJhat kind of work does he do?" 

Another day use the hats and flannel board to make up a story. 

STORY CUT-OUT : 

Use an inexpensive Golden Book of The Three Bears, or something similar 
to tell a story. Cut out pictures, back with flannel and use to tell story 
to the child. After he has heard it once or twice, have him tell it to you. 



FIVE XED APPLES ; 

rive red apples in a basket by the dooi.' 

Little A^'.nes tool- one and then there \»ere 

•^our red apples vGje still enoush foi: me 

Ann picked one up and then there /ere " 

Three red apples 'nd \»h.;t did I do*^ 

I baked one in a pie and then there -/ere 

Vio red apples. . efore this story's done 

I'll make come ulcy applesauce <ind that »111 leave 

One red ap'^le. I'll put it in a sack 

I'll take *.t ofi; to school and eat it fo- a snack. 

This story-poem can be demonstrated on u flannel board by using 
red fl-^nnel .upple cutoutc and pictures of tl^o other story objects md 
char-cters. Parent can demonstrate vhUo teadiin:'. the words to child. 
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DAY CAKE CENTER DESCRIPTIONS 

Center 1 

Center number 1 was a proflt-inaklng day care home with a licensed 
capacity of sixty. It was located In a house In a residential section 
of the city, rather close to the downtown area. The center utilized 
five rooms. The initial contact with the center was with its original 
director who had been connected with the center for four years. This 
director, a young Afro-American woman, planned to teach the PTT Program 
herself. Her position was terminated by the center owner for personal 
reasons one day before the PTT Program was to begin. She was replaced 
by a new white female director with a bachelor's degree In sociology; 
this director also replaced her as PTT teacher. 

The staff /child ratio at the center was 1:8. The staff used the 
Peabody Language curriculum combined with free play activity. This 
center provided daily transportation for the children. 

Previous parent programs were informal, such as conferences, 
parties, open house, and fund-raising events. Parent involvement was 
described as about 75 per cent - quite high. However, the change of 
staff at the inception of the PTT program was believed to have nega- 
tively influenced parental attendance in this study. 

Center 2 

Center number 2 vjas a non-profit center with a licensed capacity 
of thirty children. It was located on the fringe of a residential 
section of the city. The center occupied six rooms of a building 
connected to a church. A young white woman who lived in a neighboring 
suburb directed the center from its inception three years ago. She 
was the initial contact, and through her arrangements were made to 
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present the PTT Program. The director delegated the responsibility 
of teaching it to the young white head teacher. Due to parent contro- 
versy, the director left the employment of the center about two weeks 
before the program was to begin; she was replaced by an experienced 
woman who already operated another center in a nearby section of the 
city. The new director served as aide in the PTT Program. Both she 
and the . PTT teacher had two-year associate degrees. The head teacher' 
degree was in police administration and she had previously worked on a 
police force. The head teacher - PTT teacher left the employment of 
the center shortly after the Program was completed. She was expecting 
her first child. 

The staff /child ratio at the center was 1:5. The staff did not 
use a model curriculum. The center did not provide the children daily 
transportation. 

Previous parent programs at Center 2 were described as involving 
a low level of parent participation. 

Center 3 

Center number 3 was a non-profit center with a licensed capacity 
of thirty-four children. It was located within the downtown area of 
a city. It occupied three classrooms and the dining area of a church. 
The director was a young white woman with a degree in social work; she 
also served as PTT teacher. The center had been In operation for 
three years, although the director began working at the center about 
half a year before the PTT Program started. 

The staff /child ratio at the center was about 1:5. No specified 
curriculum model was employed by the teachers, although there was 



cooperative staff curriculum planning. The center did not provide 
daily transportation to the children. 

Previous parent involvement programs at the center had been 
informal: open house and a guidance program led by a psychologist. 
Previous level of participation in such programs was about 33 per cent. 

Center 4 

Center numbet 4 was a non-profit center with a licensed capacity 
of forty. It was located within the downtown area of the city. The 
center occupied two classrooms and the dining area of d church. It 
was directed by a young white woman with a degree in sociology and 
mirors in recreation and psychology. The director was responsible for 
anot;her center located several miles from center 4. The director 
i^e.ved also as PTT teacher. 

The staff /child ratio at the center was about 1:5. The teachers 
used no specified model curriculum, but the program director had a 
master's degree; she assisted the teachers in planning lessons. The 
center did not provide the children with transporation. 

Previous parent involvement included: a parent board of directors, 
^*pot luck'' dinners, meetings with special speakers, a first aid course, 
open house and a bi-monthly newsletter. However, the director described 
attendance at previous functions as low. 

Center 5 

Center number 5 was a non-profit center with a licensed capacity 
of fifty children. The center was located in a church in a commercial 
area of the city. One large room was utilized, divided into six areas. 
The Afro-American woman v7ho directed the center for the previous three 
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yeara also preaented the FTT Program. Her acadenlc backgrouad included 
a degree in education » 

The staff/child ratio was 1:5. The teachers used no specific model 
curriculum. The center provided the children with daily tran8t)ortation. 

Previous parent involvement programs at the center included neet- 
ings with special speakers, workshops., open house, picnics and bake 
sales. Participation was described as having been low* 

Center 6 

Center number 6 was a non-profit center with a licensed capacity 
of fifty children. The center occupied two classrooms in a school In 
a residential area of the city. This center was one of several centers 
administrated through a central office. The young Afro-American woman 
serving as the head teachec for the past six years became the PTT 
teacher. She was concurrently completing a college degree in elementary 
education. 

The staff /child retio at the center was 1;7. The teachers utilized 
a model curriculum. While transportation was offered to all the centers 
served by the central administration, the majority of children at this 
center did not use the service. 

Previous parent involvement focused mainly on monthly meetings of 
a parent board. Participation levels were reported as high. 



Hess and Shipman Toy Sort 



Variable number Variable description 

1 Future statements and orientation to sorting 

2 Length of time spent orienting (seconds) 

3 Frequency of orienting statements 

4 Reference to specific attributes 

5 Verbal positive reinforcement 

6 Verbal negative reinforcement 

7 Verbal positive evaluation 

8 Verbal negative evaluation 

9 Commands physical 

10 Commands verbal 

11 Questions physical 

12 Questions verbal 

1"^ Verba] correct (child) 

14 Verbal incorrect (cliild) 

15 Unintelligible or no c Mliaac (c) lid) 

16 aid cooperation (ty^l.* )!) 

17 Maternal af f ect ionatene.<s (rypical^ 

13 Range of »-.aternal aft.;v. . . • ss 

19 Child's ability to object sort 

20 ChildVs ability to color sort 
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20 Univariatea contributing to multivariate 
center differences (p« »0143) 



HANCOVA 


on Hess-Shlpmaa Toy Sort 


on total families 




(N - 119)^ 




Variable 


Univariate F 


Level of Probability 


1 


1.7795 


.1565 


2 


.4564 


.7135 


3 


.2132 


.8871 


4 


3.3936 


.0212* 


5 


.9186 


.4352 


6 


1.9935 


.1204 


7 


1.6352 


.1866 


8 


.5109 


.6758 


9 


2.5278 


.0622 


10 


2.3189 


.0806 


11 


2.1241 


.0001* 


12 


1.5826 


.1989 


13 


1.6786 


.1770 


14 


.6474 


.5866 


15 


3.2939 


.0240* 


16 


2.1517 


.0991 


17 


.5515 


.6485 


18 


5.5951 


.0015* 


19 


1.1747 


.3238 


20 


5.6644 


■0014* 



df - 3 and 93 



Refers to T\Me 4.12. 
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(1) INC 1, Canter 1 (4) INC 2, Canter 4 

(2) INC 1, Center 3 C5) INC 3 Center 5 

(3) INC 2 Center 6 (6> 3 Center 2 





Pre 


Variable 4 


Post 




pre 


Variable 


11 


Post 


1) 


48.06 




22.00 


1) 


2.94 






3.82 


2) 


35.43 




12.54 


2) 


4.82 






3.50 


3) 


34.46 




31.61538 


3) 


4.08 






7.61538 


4) 


49.76 






'*) 








4.52 


5) 


48.07 




26.60 


5) 


4.07 


• 




7.33 


6) 


39.08 




15.25 


6) 


2.33 






1.58 




Pre 


Variable 15 


Poac 




Pre 


Variable 


IB 


Post 


1) 


1.53 




.29 


1) 


.71 






1.12 


2) 


.89 




.82 


2) 


1.04 






1.07 


3) 


.73 




.73 


3) 


1.15 






1.35 


4) 


2.67 




1.33 


4) 


1.14 






1.05 


5) 


3.40 




.80 


5) 


1.40 






1.27 


6) 


2.42 




.33 


6) 


1.25 






1.08 




Pre 


Variable 20 


Post 












1) 


1.53 




1.29 












2) 


1.93 




2.43 












3) 


1.96 




1.80 












4) 


1.33 




2.43 












5) 


1.27 




1.87 












6) 


2.00 




1.33 













20 UnivarlateB Contributing to Multivariate Center differences (p ^ .0220) 





Hess Shlpman 




MAMCOVA 


in Toy Sort on Total FamllleB 
(N - 93)^ 


(excluding Center 1) 


Variable 


Univariate F 


Level of Probability 


1 


2.6809 


.0758 


2 


.0115 


.9887 


3 


.0127 


.9875 


4 


3.4194 


.0385* 


5 


.6386 


.5315 


6 


2.5169 


.0883 


7 


2.2978 


.1083 


a 




. ooUO 


9 


A.076A 


.0213* 


10 


6.0261 


.0039* 


11 


1L.3806 


.0001* 


12 


1.2171 


.3025 


13 


1.8355 


.1674 


14 


.1898 


.8276 


15 


4-8207 


.0111* 


16 


3.0838 


.0523 


17 


. 3021 


.7403 


la 


6.7298 


.0022* 


19 


1.9715 


.1472 


20 


2.2212 


.1163 



Refers to Table 4.13. 



df « 2 and 68 
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(1) INC 1, Center 3 

(2) INC 2, Cencer 6 

(3) INC 2, Cenctir 4 

(4) INC 3, Center 3 

(5) INC 3. Center 2 





Pre 


Variable 


4 


Post 


Pre 


Variable 


9 


Poat 


I) 


34.36 






12.96 


1) 14.84 






7.72 


2) 


38.45 






34.41 


2) 16.64 






14.82 


3) 


51.40 






22.85 


3) 25.15 


• 




18.60 


6) 


48.07 






26.60 


4) 28.60 






23.20 


5) 


41.64 






15.27 


3) 22.54545 






9.73 




Pre 


Variable 


10 


Post 


Pre 


Variable 


11 


Post 


U 


.24 






,52 


1) 5.04 






3.72 


2) 


1.14 






.91 


2) 4.68 






7.95 


3) 


.95 






.30 


3) 6.45 






4.70 


4) 


.47 






2.07 


4) 4.07 






7.33 


5) 


1.09 






0.00 


5) 2.54545 






1.45 




Pre 


Variable 


15 


P n.t 


Pre 


Variable 


18 


Post 


i) 


.84 






.88 


1) 1.04 






1.08 


2) 


.86 






.73 


2) 1.18 






1.32 


3) 


J. tiO 






1.4C 


3) J. 15 






1.05 


4) 


J. 40 






.80 


4) 1.40 






1.27 


0) 


2.64 






. Jb 


5) 1.27 






1.09 
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20 Univariates contributing to multivariate 
center differences (p- »0289 
3-W«y MANCOVA on Hess*-Shlptaan Toy Sort ^ 
(N • 105)^ 



Variable Univariate F Level of Probability 



1 


1.1464 


.3363 


2 


.8807 


.4553 


3 


.7321 


. 5362 


A 


3.3121 


.0247* 


5 


.4833 


.6949 


6 


3.0563 


.0337* 


7 


2.0242 


.1180 


a 


.5967 


.6193 


9 


2.A896 


.0526 


10 


5.0708 


.0031* 


11 


7.8700 


.0002* 


12 


.9689 


.4122 


13 


1.374/* 


.2574 


14 


.3580 


.7835 


15 


3.3686 


.0231" 


16 


2.4138 


.0735 


17 


.7b4') 


.5174 


18 


4.7964 


.0042* 


19 


1.1499 


.3349 


20 


3.5264 


.0191* 



df 3 am; 7i 



RefefH to Table 



A»14. 
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(1) INC 1, 0 attend Center L 

(2) INC 1, 0 attend Center 3 

(3) INC 1 i-i- attend Center 1 

(4) INC i 1-12 attend Center 3 

(5) INC 2 0 attend Center 6 



(6) INC 2, 0 attend, Center 4 (11) INC 3, X-12 attend 

(7) INC 2, 1-12 attend Center 6 Center 5 
(3) INC 2, 1-12 at tend, Center 4 (12) INC 3» 1-12 attend, 
(9) INC 3, 0 attend, Center 5 Center 2 

(10) INC 3, 0 attend, Ceater 2 



— — 

Pre 


Variable 4 


Post 


Pre 


Variable 6 


rosr 


I) 19. 8U 




11.80 


1) 


1,00 




.20 


2) 17.83 




9.17 




2.1" 




2.67 


J; 0/ . 3/ 




26.29 


3) 


3.00 




2.57 


4) 39,58 




14.16 


4) 


4.26 




1. 68 


5) 87.67 




58.00 


5) 


6.00 




10.67 


6) 23.14 




24.86 


6) 


7.71 




2.14 


7) 30.68 




30.68 


7) 


4.32 




2.37 


8) 66.61538 




21.7; 


8) 


3.92 




.69 


9) 34.55556 




2^.89 


9; 


4.44 




3.33 


10) 23,37500 




8.75 


10) 


2.62500 




1.30 


11) 68.33 




29.17 


11) 


9.17 




1.17 


12) 90.33 




32.67 


12) 


8.33 




2.67 


Prt- 


Variable 10 


Podt 


Pre 




Post 


I) 2.40 




.20 


1) 


0.00 




2.40 


2) 0.00 




1.00 


2) 


4.8 J 




1. 67 


3) .14 




.B6 


3) 


5.86 




4.86 


4) .32 




.37 


4) 


5.10526 




4.37 


5) .33 




1-67 


5) 


4.33 




10.00 


6) 1.43 




.14 


b) 


4.43 




5.14 


7) i.2b 




. 79 


7) 


4.74 




7.63 


8) .139 




. J3 


8) 


7. 53 




4.46 


9) .53556 




1.89 


^) 


3.33 




5.11 


10) .62'='O0 




0.00 


10) 


1.50 




1.25 


il) .3i 




2. 33 


11) 


s. ] ; 




10.67 


12) 2.33 




0.0^ 


12^ 


5. 13 




2.00 
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Pre 


Variable 15 


Post 


Pre Variable 18 

■ - 


Post 


1) 


0 V) 




0.00 


1) .60 


1.00 




.67 




.67 


2) 1.00 


1.00 


J) 


3.14 




.43 


3) .71 


1.00 


4) 


.89 




.95 


4) 1.05 


1.10526 


5) 


1.67 




.67 


5) 1.67 


1.33 


6) 


2.43 




1.00 


6) 1.00 


1.14 


7) 


.74 




.74 


7) 1.10526 


1.32 


8) 


3.00 




1.62 


6) 1.23 


1.00 


9) 


3.44 




.78 


9) 1.22 


1.11 


10) 


2.50 




.25 


10) 1.25 


1.00 


11) 


3.33 




.83 


11) 1.67 


1.50 


12) 


3.00 




.67 


12) 1.33 


1.33 




Pre 


Variable 20 


Post 






1) 


2.20 




2.00 






2) 


2.67 




2.50 






3) 


1.14 




1.00 






4) 


1. 53 




2.43 






5) 


1.33 




1.00 






b) 


1.00 




2.43 






7) 


2.00 




1.84 






8) 


1.38 




2.38 






9) 


1.44 




1.89 






10) 


1.75 




..37500 






ID 


1.00 




1.83 






12) 


2.33 




.67 
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ZO Univariates contributing to niulcivarlate 
Canter differences (p^*006/0 



3-Way MANCOVA on Hesa-Shlpman Toy Sort 
(excluding center I) N-931 



Variable 


Univariate F 


Lavtl of Probability 


I 


2.6407 


.0792 


2 
•> 


t WU ./V 


.9366 


\ 


.0715 


.9311 


A 


4.2950 


.0164* 




• SU59 


.6055 


f) 


5.4327 


.0067* 


7 


2.1492 


. 1251 


8 


.3370 


.7152 


9 


4.0153 


.0229* 


10 


5.^136 


.0068* 


11 


9.9801 


.OC02* 


12 


L.' i20 


.2489 


13 


1.5984 


.2104 


14 


.1988 


.8203 


IS 


5.0854 


.0090* 


16 


3.2<.13 


.0458* 


17 


.3388 


.7140 


18 


5.8147 


.0049* 


19 


2.2151 


.1176 


20 


2.4878 


.0913 



df« 2 and 63 
^significant at p *==.05 



KeftTH to Table 4. IS 
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1) loc I; 0 attend, Center 3 6) Inc 2; 1-12 «tteiid» Center 4 

2) Inc I; 1-12 ettend, Center 3 7) Inc 3; 0 ettendi Center 5 

3) Znc 2; 0 attend i Center 6 8) lac 3; 0 attend, Center 2 

4) Ine 2; 0 attend, Center 4 9) Inc 3; 1-12 attand. Center 5 

5) Inc 2s 1-12 attend. Center 6 10) Inc 3; 1-12 ettand. c^ntay 2 



(pre) Verleble 4 Poet tpra) Varlebla 6 Pott 



0 


A7.83 


9.17 


1) 


2.17 


1 

2.67 ' 


2) 


39.58 


14.16 


2) 


4.26 


1.68 


3) 


87.67 


58.00 


3) 


6.00 


10.67 


4) 


23.14 


24.86 


4) 


7.71 


2.14 


5) 


30.68 


30.68 


5) 


4.31 


2.37 


6) 


66.61 


21.77 


6) 


3.92 


.69 


7) 


34.55 


24.89 


7) 


4.44 


3.33 


8) 


23.37 


8.75 


8) 


2.62 


1.50 




68.33 


29.17 


9) 


9.17 


1.17 


10) 


90.33 


32.67 


10) 


8.33 


2.67 


Pre 


Variable 9 


Post 


Pre 


Variable 10 


Post 


I) 


11.83 


7.33 


1) 


0.00 


1.00 


2) 


15.79 


7.84 


2) 


.31 


.37 


3) 


21.67 


15.67 


3) 


.33 


1.67 


4) 


31.71 


22.00 


4) 


1.43 


.14 


5) 


15. 8A 


14.68 


5) 


1.26 


.79 


6) 


21.61 


16.77 


6) 


.69 


.38 


7) 


20.55 


17.89 


7) 


.55 


1.89 


8) 


17.87 


10.12 


8) 


.62 


0.00 


5) 


40.67 


31.17 


9) 


.33 


2.33 


10) 


35.00 


8.67 


10) 


2.33 


0.00 



E-11 





Variable 11 


Foat 


Pre 


Variable 15 


Foat : 


I) 


4,83 


1.67 


I) 


.67 


.67 


2) 


5.10 


4.37 


2) 


.89 


.67 


3) 


4.33 


10.00 


3) 


1.67 


1.00 


4) 


4.33 


5.14 


4) 


2.42 


1,00 


5) 


4.74 


7.63 


5) 


.74 


.74 


6) 


7.54 


4.46 


6) 


3.00 


1.61 


7) 


3.33 


5.U 


7) 


3.44 


.78 


a) 


1,50 


1.25 


8) 


2.50 


1 

.25 


9) 


5.17 


10.67 


9) 


3.33 


.83 


10) 


5.33 


2.00 




3.00 


.67 


Pre 


Variable 16 


Post 


Pre 


Variable 18 


?oat 


I) 


1.33 


1.17 


I) 


1,00 


1.00 


2) 


1.47 


1.21 


2) 


1.05 


1.10 


3) 


2.00 


2.33 


3) 


1.67 


1,33 


4) 


1,28 


1.28 


4) 


1. 00 


1.14 


5) 


1.53 


1.31 


5) 


I.IO 


1.31 


6) 


1.5^ 


l.U 


6) 


1.23 


1.00 


7) 


1.6/ 


1.89 


1 

7) 


1.22 


l.ll 


8) 


1.75 


1.12 


8) 


1,25 


1.00 


9) 


2.00 


1.33 


9) 


1.67 


1.50 


10) 


2.67 


2.00 


.0) 


1.33 


1.33 



ERIC 



